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HOW AMERICAN APPLES ARE SOLD ON THE ENGLISH MARKET 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE 


[See AMERICAN AGRICULTU RIST, Aug 8, for first article, describing how 
to harvest, pack and ship apples for the foreign markets.] 

Liverpool is by far the greatest point of distribution for 
American apples, always handling half or more of the entire 
amount which reaches English markets 
from this side the ocean. AS many as 
100,000 barrels have been sold in one week 
in that city at remunerative prices, so 
great is its power of absorption, and for 
a month at a time buyers there have paid 
good prices for average weekly arrivals of 
over 50,000 barrels of American apples. 
Liverpool is the center of the apple trade, 
although London, Glasgow and Huls at 
times also consume on an average 20,000 to 
30,000 barrels per week, at figures fair- 
ly satisfactory to American shippers. 
The cost of delivering apples to the 
British markets is not burdensome, the 
auction system employed simplifying the 
charges to a very few. <As noted in our 
first article on the foreign apple trade, 
the ocean freight is 40 to 65c per barrel, 
much of the time close to 50c. The 
charges in Liverpool are about 14 to 15¢ 
per barrel. These include dockage, town 
dues, insurance, advertising, sampling 
and labor in handling; in addition is the 
5 per cent commission on sales. Suppos- 
ing a parcel of Baldwins, for example, 
sell at 16 shillings, equal to about $3.85; 
5 per cent commission on this would be 
1%c, to which 
may be added 
the 15c for petty 
expenses; total, a 
shade less than 
aoc, representing 
the charges for 
selling a barrel 
of apples after 
reaching Liver- 
pool. Rates of 
ocean freight are 
often given at 
a certain figure, 
together with 5 
per cent ‘‘prim- 
age.’’ When a 
freight rate is 
quoted at 2 shil- 
lings and 5 per 
cent, it means 2 
shillings, or 48ce 
per barrel, add- 
ing 5 per cent 
to this, or another 
2¢c; this addition 
being a continu- 
ance of an old 
custom when 


’ 


‘ . 
‘primage’’ was 


RODIE MACFEE, 


“AN APPLE AUCTION 


a cargo of apples. 
of barrels each buyer takes. 





are responding to the auctioneer standing in the center. 
these assistants and facing the buyers, who occupy seats in tiers around the room in front. 


For Week Ending August 22, 1896 


No. 8 


an allowance made to the master of a vessel, either as a com- 


pensation for his services, or for loading his cargo. 


There are 


no other charges made than those just noted, except for cable- 


grams, when cable 


information regarding the sale is sent to 


the American shipper. 
The place of auction consists of a room with seats arranged 





AUCTIONEER 





IN PROGRESS AT LIVERPOOL 


Rodie MacFee, a leading Liverpool auctioneer, and his corps of assistants engaged in selling 
Those in the front row take the prices, names of purchaser and numbers 
The men standing behind are watching the eyes of the buyers who 
The auctioneer stands with back to 


in semi-circular form, rising rapidly from 
the center. Persons sitting in seats at the 
rear can easily see what is going on at 
the desk. On the floor at the center of 
the rows of seats is a portable platform, 
which is really the floor of a freight 
elevator rising from the _ basement, 
and on which the barreled samples 
of apples are displayed. The sample con- 
sists of two barrels from every lot of 20 
or less. One barrel is simply opened on 
the ‘‘face’’ end, and the other is turned 
out in baskets before the audience or buy- 
ers. It will thus be seen that any dishon- 
esty in packing will be detected at a 
glance. The buyer having made a pur- 
chase of a lot is allowed to take only 
those packages which are tight, or, as the 
local phrase goes, ‘‘are not slack.”’?’ A 
‘*slack’’ is a barrel which rattles when 
shaken roughly. These sell from two to 
four shillings below the price obtained in 
the auction room. The apple auctioneer 
has 40 minutes at his command in which 
to dispose of his line of goods. If not 
all sold during that time, he must stand 
aside temporarily while others take their 
turn. As soon as each of the half-dozen 
salesmen has had 
his turn of 40 
minutes, the 
routine is repeat- 
ed, continuing 
until all the 
goods on the 
market for that 
day are disposed 
of. Sometimes an 
auction sale of ap- 
ples is not com- 
pleted until mid- 
night. Buyers 
are obliged to 
take 20 barrels at 
least on every ac- 
cepted bid, with 
the option of as 
many more of 
the given brand 
as desired. If 
lots of less than 
26 are cataloged, 
the buyer must 
take all. Apples 
are cataloged ac- 
cording to the 
shipping marks 
and variety. 
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Where there are only two or three packages under a given 
mark, several of these small lots are grouped together for con- 
venience in lots of 20 barrels each. Many brands are sold almost 
wholly on their reputation of honest package and uniformity 
of soundness. Deliveries are made direct from the steamer 
dock, which saves cartage freights. Each week at Liverpool 
has three sale days, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. <A sin- 
gle auctioneer hag been known to sell from the block more 
than 15,000 barrels of apples in one day. 

An idea of the way in which American apples are cata- 
loged is shown by the facsimile of a small portion of the list 
of sales conducted one day last season by James Adam Son & 
Co of Liverpool. The first column indicates the import mark 
or brand, on the head of the barrel,the second the lot num- 
ber, followed by the variety, condition of the fruit, actual num- 
ber of packages in the lot sold, and the price (expressed in 


‘ shillings and pence) which the lot brought at auction. The 


names ot the steamers on which the apples arrived is also given. 
Each attendant at the auction has one of these catalogs in 
hand, but the prices are not filled in at the left until after 
the sale, when the completed catalog is sent to the shipper 
as a full account of sales, accompanied by cashier’s statement 
of receipts and charges, with draft to pay balance due ship- 
pers. 


HARVESTING ENSILAGE CORN AND FILLING THE SILO 





Summary of methods practiced by a large number of the most suecessful 
farmers in all sections of the United States and Canada, as specially re- 
ported by them to this journal, 

The concensus of opinion is, that corn should be cut when 
the ears are glazed over and before they begin- to dent. The 
stalks are then neither too green nor too ripe. Unripe fodder 
does not contain a sufficient development of nutritive mate- 
rial, and comes out of the silo moist, sour and musty. Poor 
fodder makes poor silage... Nothing more comes out of the 
silo than goes in. Corn cut when fully developed becomes dry, 
and when placed in the silo, the moisture is insuflicient and 
it forms musty masses. 

For hauling corn to the silo, use a wagon with a low-down 
body or a wide-spreading rack on low heels. These may be of 
home construction and of various styles, such as have been il- 
lustrated in our columns from time to time, or may be bought. 
The Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co have placed on the market a 
small-wheeled, wide-tired, and low-down but large truck wag- 
on, capable of drawing an immense load. For the filling of 
large silos, or where the cornfield is some distance from the 
silo, two, three, or more teams are often employed for draw- 
ing the crops te the cutter. Each wagon remains at the side 
of the cutting table until the lgad is cut and deposited in the 
silo, the driver placing stalks on the cutter table. This saves 
useless handling of the stalks. At least three men should be 
kept at work tramping down silage in a 100-ton silo while it is 
being filled. Some silos have a flat top and ure filled through 
a window at the sides; others are constructed with a sloping 
roof, that every foot may be packed tightly. During seasons 
of drouth the corn plant is unusually dry, and a Kansas dairy- 
man alternates layers of red Kaflir corn between’ the Indian 
corn, as the former furnishes more moisture, which keeps the 
latter in better condition. It is also claimed that when corn 
has become dry,its keeping qualities may be benefited by pour- 
ing a pailful of water over its surface occasionally, as it is 
packed in the silo, or by giving the top layer a good wetting. 
Rapidity of filling is unimportant so long as fresh fodder is 
placed in the silo before mold is formed at the surface. 
When silage is being carried to the silo, it is wel to 
suspend a platform from the center of the silo roof 
The silage leaving the carrier makes a pyramid on 
the platform and distributes the ensilage evenly around the 
walls of the silo. Five minutes work with a fork will level a 
load when thus scattered. 

The shorter the fodder is cut the more satisfactory it is for 
feeding, but the length generally desired is from } to % in, 
but some cut in 1 to 3 in lengths. This fine-cut silage 
can be packed more closely in the silo and will usually keep 
better, while it can be taken out more readily. But many farm- 
ers have excellent success putting the whole corn in the silo, 
ears and green stalks without cutting. They are careful to lay 
the handfuls or bundles of stalks alternately, butts and heads, 
so as to pack closely. <A broadax is used to cut out the solid 
mass of silage when needed to feed. Whether put in whole or 
cut, let ears go in with the stalks. This saves all the work of 


HARVESTING THE CORN CROP 


plucking, husking, grinding or handling of the ears or grain, 
and. you get all the good of the grain in the silage. For if cut 
at the right stage, the cob and kernel and stalk. will contain 
as much if not more nutriment than can be got from the 
grain as ordinarily handled, even if the fodder is dry cured. 
For covering silage, artificial weights are being discarded, 
having been found unnecessary. Some allow the upper 12 to 
18 in of silage to act as a weight, others put in a foot of apple 
pomace, others cover with a foot or more of straw, and others 
place a layer of tarred paper smoothly over the surface and 
ther. cover to the depth of a foot or so with cut straw. An 
easy method of covering is to distribute a few pails of water 
evenly over the top; the moisture will quickly develop a fine 
mold, which is better than anything else to exclude air and 
preserve the silage beneath. A few bushels of ensilage will be 
spoiled by the mold and that costs less than a day’s work mak. 
ing an artificial. covering. One point to be remembered is 
never to put any crop in the silo while at all wet with rain or 
dew. On the other hand, frosted corn may be safely siloed if 
decomposition has not set in, and will make fair silage. 


A WELL-TESTED CORN CUTTER 


E. D. SMITH, KANSAS 





I have used the corn cutter shown in the accompanying 
illustrations since 1887, with good results. Two men will -har- 
vest from four to six acres per day of heavy cane drilled with 
corn planters. I prefer it to one described in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST of Aug 2f, °95, as on a hillside it sticks to the row 
closer than one with knife sloping back. The fodder is thrown 
on the platform straight, making it easy to build shocks so they 
will stand, and all leaning stalks can be caught. Then the 
driver on sled has the lines, and there is not so much danger of 
getting a horse hurt. Fig l represents frame of cutter. Cut 
from good hard pine two 
sled runners 8 ft long. 
Two inches from point of 
runner bolt a 2x4 cross- 
piece, a, 30 in long, sink- 
ing 1t one inch into the 
runner. Three feet two in 
from point of runner put 
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FIG 1. FRAMEWORK OF CUTTER ~ 





another crosspiece, b, 3 ft 5 in long, letting it project on left 
side of sled. Toth outer end of this is bolted a knife arm, ¢ 
Fig 2, 2x4, 4 ft 6 in long on outside. This is sloped at back 
end and spiked to runner at d. It is so placed that a bolt in 
the point at e will be 1 ft 74 in from center of crosspiece and 
1 ft 54 in from bolt to runner at f. Halve it on the crosspiece 
and secure with two bolts. This projects beyond the knife, q; 
and acts as a gatherer. The knife, g,is 2 ft long from bolt hole 
to bolt hole in each end, and 3 in wide, beveled from under 
side and secured by one bolt at e, and another at h. Another 
knife, 15 in long, 3 in wide, 
and beveled from upper) bean ZaZ 
side, is secured by bolting 
the rear end with fhe same 
bolt that holds the long knife at fh, and also to the runner at 
f by a wood screw. This knife is parallel to the runner, and 
extends over the long knife at back end like a pair of shear 
blades. When the sled is completed thus far nail inch boards 
on top of crosspieces, forming a complete platform. Outside 
of knife arm nail a board as shown in Fig 3, and at the back of 
knife arm spike a 2x4 sloped so that it will lean out from sled 
at top. From the upper end of this down to front end of 
board fasten a 1x1 _ stick. 
Place on the sled a box to 











FIG 2. KNIFE ARM 





i=< / serve as a seat, and secure 


: SZ 
la it by cleats nailed to the 
platform. For a hitch bore 
= + iS holes in runners 1 in from 


the top, just back of first 


crosspiece. To these a 


= 











FIG 3. COMPLETED CUTTER : . 
chain, or two smooth pieces 


of wire bent so the single tree will pull 11 inches from the left- 
hand runner, can be attached. Drive so, that the knife will 
strike the row near the front end and throw the fodder on sled 
with left hand. Some experience is necessary before one 
can manage this easily, as most men work harder than is nec- 
essary. I make shocks 20 hills square, throwing down the first 
bundle and crossing. I have cut from 20 to 60 acres with this 
machine every fall since 1887. These sleds, of one form or an- 
other, have been in use for years in southern Kansas. 
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THE BEST ECONOMY IN FEEDING CROPS 


By S. W. JOHNSON, the veteray director of Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion, in ils 19th annual report; author of ‘How Crops Grow,” and “How 


Crops Feed.” 

All plants commonly cultivated in the field or garden require 
for their full and profitable development the co-operation of a 
number of agencies or forms of energy, of substances or kinds 
of matter, and of conditions or circumstances of situation. 
These agencies, substances and conditions must work together 
in due quantities and proportions, and the absence or deficiency 
of any single one, as well as too much of any one, will injure, 
destroy, or prevent a crop. 

The agencies required are on the one hand the radiant 
energy that comes to us primarily from the sun, which we call 
light and heat, and on the other the forces that reside in the 
matter of air, water, soil and fertilizers—forces which are named 
chemical affinity, cohesion, adhesion, etc. To what extent elec- 
trical energy is involved in crop production is as yet but little 
understood. Latterly the agencies of microscopic life in the 
soil have been found to have an importance that but a few 
years ago was not dreamed of. 

The needed substances are those which essentially compose 
fertile soil, perfect plants and animals, and useful manures, viz: 
oxygen gas and carbonic acid 
gas of the air, water of air and 
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better harvests than could be got by a more costly application 
of stable or yard manure. This is’plainly because the manure 
alone could not supply enough of nitrogen or phosphoric acid 
or of potash for the crop. It is also true that in many cases 
the commercial fertilizer, which for a few years far outdid the 
stable manure, finally fails to perform the duty expected of 
it, and the stabie manure must be had recourse to and gives 
satisfaction, saye in respect to the trouble and cost of getting 
it. This, again, is because the stable manure supplied some- 
thing which the commercial fertilizer could not. 

That ‘‘something’’ in some cases is a substance or kind of 
matter—it may be lime, which in the course of cropping is re- 
moved from the soil in larger quantity than commercial fertili- 
zers supply, or potash, which is often wanting im superphos- 
phates; but in most cases it is a‘‘condition,’’ a‘‘texture’’ of the 
soil which is not easy to describe, but which in the dunged land 
is recognized as a mellowness and moistness that is lacking in 
the land not dunged. 

Reference has been made to the fact that lime is supplied 
to the land, in small quantity, by superphosphates. It may be 
added that they furnish lime mostly as phosphate or sulphate. 
The well authenticated result of experience, in British agri- 
culture, some forty years ago, that ‘‘lime had reclaimed more 
poor land than all other fertili- 
zers put together,’’ is a practi- 
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soil, sand, clay and humus (or Import Mark callyacquired fact, demonstrat- 
decaying vegetable matter) of % Brand. Lot ere ing that application of carbo- 
the soil, and the several forms <a No188 Ex Baldwin 3 P Sweet 1 nate of lime (or quicklime, 
of plant food which the pro- P_Walker 1_Greening 4_ which rapidly becomes carbo- 


ductive soik is the source of—sul- 


slack and wet 9 6/3, 





nate) in many cases makes land 











phates, phosphates, nitrates, car- 84 Greening wasty 3 1/6 fertile by supplying one or 
bonate and muriates of potash, <u>" fancy P several ‘‘conditions’’ favorable 
ammonia, lime, magnesia and 8x 36 _ Baldwin (2) 67 11/9 to crops. We have of late years 
iron. n Seleoted learned in what some of these 

Among the requisite conditions 3x 36 ° 2 conditions consist. We know 
are certain alternations of heat n choice 8x o_16 (!) a that when muriate of potash 
, n 3x 87 30 10/9 





and cold, ox light and darkness, 38 


(a) 22 ~10/ and sulphate of ammonia are 





of dryness and wetness, due 
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porosity and compactness of soil. 
Many farmers who live on fertile 40 


Spy and Baldwin 2 Baldwin2 wet 4° 7/6 


ash and ammonia are appropri- 
ated by the plant while the 
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soil and under a 


slack and wet 1 65/38 muriatic acid and sulphuric acid 





even, in these latter days gather 


Various Marks 
in their abundant harvest with 42 


are left in the soil. Now that 


sampies 23° 9/9 ~~ they shall not accumulate in 





little thought or knowledge of 43 


uw 3 9 _ such quantity as to injure veg- 





these energies and substances. 
The sun, the rain, the soil, pre- 
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etation, it is essential that the 
Serves. soil contain some substance, 





pared for theminthe beginning, Canadian itself harmless, which shall take 
have been the sufficient source ; Se up and neutralize the liberated 
of everything needed for their 44 ae B Pippin 5 me : acids. “Carbonate of lime is 
crops. But most of those who olden Russet 1. Mixed Winter 1 (2)* 23 «16/6 one of the best materials for 
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answered well enough fo: them 46 BR Greening 
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—(iy a1 13/9 deficient, which is the case 





or for their forerunners has be- 
come insufiicient, and they are 
compelled to make = inquiry: SPECIMEN 
What is the reason that crops 
are poor, and what can be done 
to the land to restore and increase its productiveness? 

The commercial fertilizer commonly su®plies to the crop 
several substances which are indispensable to its make-up, and 
which therefore are adapted to assist its growth, principally ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash. With these, lime, magnesia, 
chlorine and sulphuric acid are frequently associated. The 
three substances first named are also those which in general are 
most rare in the soil; which, therefore, are most quickly ex- 
hausted and most difficult and costly to restore. 

When land is infertile because it is deficient in one or more 
of the ingredients of commercial fertilizers, then the use of the 
latter is the certain and proper remedy, as experience on the 
part of thousands of farmers in Europe and America has 
thoroughly demonstrated. But the commercial fertilizer does 
not, in most cases, fully restore what the crop removes, and as 
the land, by a long series of harvests, has once been reduced 
to a comparative infertility which the superphosphate or pot- 
ash salt or nitrate has relieved, so it will in time, if cropped 
by their help alone, fail again because some substance or con- 
dition which they have not supplied has been exhausted or 
destroyed. It is true enough that,in many instances, afew hin- 
dred pounds of superphosphate or bone dust, or sulphate of 
ammonia, or a combination of them, has enabled a field to yield 
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APPLES SOLD BY AUCTION AT LIVERPOOL 





where well and spring waters 
are ‘‘soft,’’ the farmer should 
lose no good opportunity to add 
moderate quantities of carbo- 
nate of lime to those of his fields 
upon which he has made, or intends making extensive use of 

potash or ammonia salts, or of fertilizers containing them. 
Again, we understand that the conversion of refuse vege- 
matters—such as stable manure, leaf mold, 


table and animal 
the stubble of crops, dried blood, tankage, hair and wool 
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waste and the organic matter of bone—into plant food 
requires the intervention of chemical agencies which shall 
transform their inert nitrogen into ammonia salts, or ni- 


trates. The natural forces that do this work, and do it most 
cheaply and beneficially, are those of the microbes (small life) 
which the most powerful microscopes just enable us to see, or- 
ganisms that feed upon these refuse matters in the soil.2 The 
nitrifying microbe, which changes.agriculturally inert nitrogen 
into nitrates, cannot perform its work in a soil where any con- 
siderable amount of free acid other than carbonic acid exists, 
but works well and multiplies in presence of a little carbonate 
of lime. Plants require an abundant and varied bill of fare, 
also a suitable lodging and the comforts of a well-appointed 
home. The best economy of commercjal fertilizers is to be 
attained by intelligently investigating what special wants of 
the soil or crop their various grades are adapted to meet, and 
what further wants of soil or crop must be attended to in order 
to prevent impoverishment of land and landholder. 
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CORRECT PAYMENT IN CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERIES 


It is customary in cream-gathering butter factories run on 
the co-operative system, to first pay all expenses and accumulate a 
small reserve out of the receipts from butter, dividing the net 
proceeds that remain among the patrons at a uniform price 
per pound of butter fat. » This is fair enough so far as all ordi- 
nary expenses are concerned, but unless the various cream-gath- 
ering routes are all about the same length, so that cost of 
collection is equal, this item ought not to be pooled with the 
other expenses. In such cases, all other expenses should go with 
the pool, but cost of collection on each route should be kept 
separate, so that patrons on each route shall bear their own 
cost of collection. This is done successfully by one promi- 
nent creamery. Outside the cost of gathering cream, 
its expenses last year were within a bare fraction of 2 !-2c 
per lb of butter fat, including the dglivery of butter in 
market, 6 per cent in capital stock, taxes and insurance, and 
a small reserve for repairs. But the cream-gathering routes 
vary so in length, in number of patrons, and amount and 
quality of cream, that whereas the cost of collection on 
Route Noi averaged for the year 1.26c per 1b of fat, on 
Route No 2 it was_,2.5c. This made the total expenses 
per lb of fat to Route 1 patrons 3.74c, and to Route 2 5. 04c. 
Deducting this: from the average net price received for butter 
fat, 26.74c per lb, Route 1 patrons were paid 23¢ per Ib of 
fat (equal to 26.45¢ per lb of butter, allowing an addition of 15 
per cent for water and salt), while Route 2 farmers got only 
21.7c per lb fat, or 24.95c per lb butter. 

Thus, because of the low cost of collecting their cream, 
Route 1 farmers netted an even 1.3c more on every pound of 
butter their cream made, than did the Route 2 patrons. This 
extra 1.3¢c on every pound of butter runs into money fast on 
the output of a dairy of any size. This extra money belongs 
to the farmers of Route 1, they ought to have it, and the 
other patrons are perfectly satisfied that they should. 
Route 1 has been extended and is delivering much more 
cream this year than last, which will by so much reduce the 
general expenses on the total product, in which saving the 
whole body of patrons will share, while it may possibly also 
reduce the cost of collection per lb of fat below last year’s fig- 
ures. To make still clearer this matter of so much importance 
to creamery patrons, we print the following details of the 
factory’s business Jast year. 

No of Route 


Cream collected, Ibs, 50,577 112,118 
Yielding butter fat, lbs, 9,188 20,238 27,384 
Av % of butter fat, 18.1 18 18.1 
Cost of collection, total, $108.50 476 587 
“« “ per Tb fat, 1.26 2.56 2.51¢ 
Other expenses per Ib fat, 2.48 2.48 2.48 
Total expenses per lb fat, 3.74¢ 5.04 4.99 
Net paid farmers lb fat, 23.0e 21.70 21.75 


No 4 No 5 


358,071 46,932 
65,727 8,915 
18.3 19 
1,357.10 185.50 
2.16 2.36 
2.48 2.48 
4.64 4.84 
22.8 21.90 


No 2 No 3 
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CONTROLLING THE HESSIAN FLY 


This insect did great injury to the wheat crop the prese1t 
season. If something is not done to hold it in check, the 
coming crop will suffer severely. The work must be started 
now. The fly makes its appearance from wheat stubble during 
August and September, often later, and lays its reddish eggs 
on the blades of young wheat plants above ground at that time. 
The eggs hatch in about four days, and the young larve go to 
the base of the plant just below the surface of the ground. In 
a month the pupal or flaxseed stage is reached, and thus it 
remains until April or May of the following year, then the fly 
emerges and lays eggs for the first brood. The larve from these 
eggs live at or near the first joint above ground. Before the 
grain ripens the flaxseed stage is again reached, and in this 
condition the insect remains until August, September, or later. 
Frequently there are three broods in a season. 

Plants affected become stunted, and the leaves are somewhat 
darker and broader. The insects work at the tender, juicy 
crown and form a gall-like swelling. The plant usually dies 
unless vigorous laterals or stools are sent out. The grain does 
not fill as well in infested fields. 

Burning the stubble soon after harvest, or plowing under 
deeply, may get rid of a large number of the flaxseeds. Late- 
seeded fields are usually less affected, as the fly has by that 
time deposited its eggs on volunteer grain or early fields. It is 
advisable to sow a few strips of wheat through the field the 
latter part of August. The fly will deposit its eggs in these, 
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which can be turned under before final seeding. It is desirable 
to obtain a vigorous, healthy growth, so that the injury may be 
partially overcome. To secure this, get the seedbed into the 
best possible condition, and purchase the best seed. Manuring or 
fertilizing is advisable where practicable and not too expensiye, 





A Warm Weather Milk House.—A very convenient milk louse 
or warm climates, or for summer use in colder sections, ‘is 
shown in the engray- 
ing herewith. It is 
six feet square and 
six feet high at the 
eaves, which is large 
enough for the milk 
of two or three cows, 
The house is built un- 
der a large grape ar- 
bor, about twenty 
feet from my kitchen 
pump. The milk tank, 
which is twelve inches deep and fourteen inches wide at the 
top, extends along the north side. It has a screen cover, which 
may be covered with cloth in very hot or dusty weather. A 
table with shelf underneath occupies the southeast corner. A 
space just above the level of the tank, two feet wide and ex- 
tending on all sides of the house, is covered with wire screen, 
Shelves above the screen and below the tank give sufficient 
room for milk and butter dishes. The milk is set in pails. A 
galvanized iron pipe leads from a small tank at the side of the 
pump down eighteen inches below the surface of the ground, 
across the twenty-foot space and up again to the ‘level of the 
milk tank. An overflow pipe at the other end of the tank 
carries off the water after it has reached the proper hight in 
the tank, Another pipe, at the bottom of the tank, is used for 
emptying it when desired. The door in the southwest corner is 
of wood, but could be of screen if preferred. Board shutters 
cover the screens in rainy weather. The water in the tank 
may be changed at any time by pumping water into the small 
tank at the well.—[R. E. Merryman, Alachua Co, Fla. 


- 
Cuantity of Water at Given Depths.—Not one person in ten 
appreciates the meaning of one inch of rain, or the amount of 
water that must be supplied artificially to equal such a rain- 
fall. Hence we append the following table. It will be ob- 
served that one inch of rainfall is equivalent to 27,149 gallons 
of water on an acre of 45,560 square feet, or 862 barrels of 314 
gallons each. At 230 cubic inches to the gallon, the inch of 
rainfall or water on an acre weighs 1134 tons, or 226,614 lbs, 
equal to 72,516 tons per square mile of 640 acres. 
Depth Galsprac Bblispr_ Lbs per Tons egg ac Cubie 
rainfall (23lecuin ac,3%4 vals acre (2000 lbs to inches feet 
Inches per gal) per bbl ton) yer acre per ae 
0.10 2,715 86 11.33 627,165 363 
0.25 6,787 215 28.33 1.567, 797 907 
0.50 13,574 431 56.65 3,135,564 1,814 
1.00 27,149 861 113.3] 6,271,419 3.629 
2.00 54,298 1724 226.61 12,542,838 7,258 
3.00 81,446 2585 339.92 18,814,026 10,887 
4.00 108,594 3447 906,450 453.23 25,084,983 14,516 
5.00 135,744 4309 1,133,070 566.53 31,356,864 18,146 
The government standard in gauging the amount of water in sireams, 
orthe qnhantity used in irrigation, is the second-foot. It is the quantity 
represented by astream one foot wide and one foot deep, flowing at the 
average rate of one foot per second. This is equal to one cubic foot per 
second, 60 cubic feet.per minute. An acre-foot is equal to 12 inches of rain- 
fall, orthe quantity 6f water required to cover an acre toa depth of 1ft— 
43,560 cu ft, or 325,852 gals. The Colorado miner’s inch equals 11.7 gals per 
minute, the California miner’s inch is 9 gals per minute; 50 Cal inches equal 
1 second foot, 50 Colo inches equal 1.3 second-feet. 
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22,666 
56,659 
113,300 
226,614 
453,230 
679,840 


To Improve Watermelons, the plan adopted by Mr Swink, 
perhaps the most famous of Colorado’s commercial melon grow- 
ers, if not new, is certainly commendable. When picking in 
the field at any time during the season, he would, when 4 
specimen of his Ideal melon was found, pick it, mark it by 
scratching a cross on the skin, and send it in with the load, 
where it was laid aside, and the seed from these selected melons 
was the following season planted in a separate patch from the 
market field. This was his seed patch, and when the melons 
were matured init, all were saved for seed to be planted in the 
field and used to supply the demand for seeds of this variety, 
which soon became known in the country around as the Swink 
melon, and to the outside world as the Rocky Ford melon. 
This seed patch was always planted on a new piece of land 
each year, and grown from seed of the Ideal melon, in the se- 
lection of which every detail was taken into consideration, in- 
cluding the color of seed, thickness.of rind, shape, color and 
arrangement of mottling on skin, etc. 
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FOR WEEK ENDED AUGUST 22, 1896. 
The most frightful hot wave ever experi- 
enced in the United States is now happily 
passed. The hints for diet, health and 
comfort in hot weather, published in our issues 
of July 25 and Aug 8, deserve to be rigidly 
followed. Let us make life as easy as_possi- 
ble tor man and beast, and especially for the 
women, during the heated term. A hot kitch- 
en in such weather is as near inferno as ordi- 
nary women come in this world. 
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The farmer who is making money—who is 
right up in his business—watches closely our 
crop reports at all times, but especially at 
this season. He keeps posted, and generally 
manages to get every cent out of his stuff 
that can be got. The careless, slack or un- 
businesslike farmer doesn’t do this—lots of 
7em don’t even take AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
—and consequently gets the least for his work 
that present conditions warrant. Now in 
such times as these, the farmer needs the 
most, not the least, that his business will 
yield. And AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is doing 
its level best to help him get the most right 
here and now—this week, this month, this 


fall. 
ee 

The hog butter trade is on the decline. Its 
product during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
was 46,650,000 lbs, compared to 53,000,000 Ibs 
the year before and 70,000,000 lbs in 1894, 
which was the high water mark. In spite of 
the decrease, this output of some 20 oleo fac- 
tories is about double the total butter product 
of the great dairy state of New York, with 
its 700 butter factories and millions of cows! 
The hog butter fraud has nearly numbered its 
days. So long as this stuff can be made ata 
cost of 44¢ per Ib, the margin in the business 
of selling it at butter prices will induce men 
to keep at it. But the public at home and 
abroad are waking up, and with honest but- 
ter produced in enormous quantities and sold 
to consumers at cost and less, oleo must go. 


pose nt = etia 
More ‘‘midways’’ and other questionable 
‘attractions’? are being advertised for the 


fairs this fall than usual. The excuse is that 
in such times as these, farmers and their fam- 
ilies want amusement rather than instruc- 
tion. We think they want both, and that both 
can be provided without prostituting the fair 
by allowing immoral exhibitions. The 
Ohio state fair management has given an ex- 
hibition of late years that combines pleasure 
and knowledge for all who attend, with en-_ 
tire freedom from anything that might have an 


EDITORIAL 


evil tendency. Its fairthis year at Columbus, 
beginning Aug 31 and closing Sept4, promises 
to be a model in these respects, yet the most 
attractive exhibition imaginable. The New 
York state fair at Syracuse, Aug 31-Sept 5, 
will try to eclipse the Buckeye state in this 
as well as in other respects. 


ee ——— 

The present slaughter of railroad freight 
rates at the west virtually affects the farmers 
of Ohio, New York and other Middle states. 
Grain is being hauled from Missouri river 
points to Chicago—500 to 800 miles—for 9c per 
hundred lbs, and it is believed that the all- 
rail rate, Chicago to New York, will soon go to 
10c for the 1000 miles haul. In other words, 
western rates are already cut in two, and 
now it is proposed to halve eastern rates. 
Unless this is-done it is said New York’s su- 
premacy inthe grain export trade will be 
captured by New Orleans. But if any such 
deal is made or through rates, it must also 
apply to our local rates. The short-haul tar- 
iff must fairly compare with the long-haul 
charge, or our Middle states farmers will at 
once proceed against the railroads for viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce act—and 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will help them do it. 
Cut our local freight rates in two if the 
through rate is halved. 

cs 

The immense increase in the consumption 
of fruits is the best insurance for the future.of 
horticulture. Every city in America con- 
sumes far more frnit now than formerly. In 
some places it is believed that the consump- 
tion of fruits, especially of berries, is several 
times as much per head of population now as 
it was twenty years ago. This rate of in- 
créase seems to be kept up from year to year. 
With it, however, goes a more exacting de- 
mand. People insist on having fruit of the 
finest appearance. The average consumer 
gauges quality by looks rather than by taste. 
Nor does it appear that the competition of 
southern fruit is injuring northern grown. J. 
H. Hale reports that the immense shipments 
of peaches from his own and other orchards 
in Georgia and North Carolina from June to 
August had no apparent effect on the market- 
ing of his Connecticut peaches in September 
and October. He maintains that it is very 
rare that the markets are sufficiently supplied 
with fruit of absolutely perfect quality, but 
are glutted much of the time with stuff of poor 
quality. He has never yet found a time, un- 
less it was for a day or so, when thoroughly 
perfect fruit would not sell at profitable prices. 


i 

A slump in prices is discouraging, but it 
alone does not warrant violent changes, be it 
in farming or manufacturing. Because potato 
starch is cheaper than ever before known,and 
even with low-prices of potatoes affords less 
profit than ever, the starch factories will not 
be closed next fall. Bicycles are selling for 
about half what they did only three years ago, 
but the manufacturers haven’t quit the busi- 
ness. We know ofa big concern employing 
hundreds of hands whose business fell off 75 
per cent.in the year ended July 1, 1894, com- 
pared to the previous year, but though run- 
ning on short time it kept right along at. a 
loss of many thousands of dollars, and is now 
getting its full share of all orders in its line. 
Not one, two or even three bad years war- 
ranted these men in changing their business, 
but ii did force them to study methods and 
details until they found unthought-of econo- 
mies that enabled them to live even after cut- 
ting prices in two. Just so the farmer cannot 
change his business with every change in 
the markets. A close watch must be kept on 
market values, but our observation is that in 
the long run those farmers have been most 
successful during the past ten years of falling 
prices who have followed a generally steady 
course, changing but slightly from year to 
year and raising on the farm all that they 
consumed so far as possible, so that their 


money crops have been clear gain in one 
sense. Our studies in price changes since 
1860 and during the past ten years, which 


have been an important feature of this journa 
lately, also indicate that matters have been 
worse and that there are solid grounds for 
hope and encouragement. Keep up your grit, 
keep down your expenses—let’s all work to- 
gether for the better times that the future has 
in store. 
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OUR STORY OF THE NEWS. 


Candidate Bryan Accepted the democratic 


nomination in a speech at Madison Square 
Garden, last week Wednesday evening. The 
largest auditorium in the country was crowd- 
ed by an enthusiastic audience. The speech 
was mainly an argument for free silver and an 
answer to the critics of that policy. Mr Bryan’s 
followers regard it as a masterpiece; those of 
opposite politics speak of it as very light 
weight. It has been printed in most of the 
newspapers, will be issued by_ the million for 
campaign pnees, and should be read by all. 
Oratorically the speech was admittedly a 
dismal failure, and thousands who expected 
Mr Bryan to eclipse his Chicago effort, left the 
hall in disappointment long before he had fin- 
ished. The heat was intense, 97 degrees, and 
the candidate much exhausted by his long 
journey. 





The Campaign.—Chairman Hanna of the re- 
publican national committee was reported as 
saying at Chicago: ‘‘There is going to bea 
hard contest. Ido not think the republican 
party is losing anything. There is no growth 
of the free coinage sentiment in the eastern 
states. The position in the south is unique. 
I do not think a man can tell how the south- 
ern states will go. We have got as good a 
chance to carry Texas as Michigan. Party 
lines do not seem to cut much of a figure.’’ 

Mrs Mary Elizabeth Lease of Kansas ad- 
dressed an audience of 2000 people in Cooper 
Union, New York city. Speaking of ‘‘in- 
creased production without increased con- 
sumption,’’ she said: ‘‘Here is a condition 
which enables a mouse-trap peddler to pay 
$2,000,000 for an impoverished French count, 
and then spend $50,000 for a breakfast after 
the sale, while 20,000 American citizens go to 
work without any breakfast at all.’’ 

The chairman of the Virginia state demo- 
cratic committee purposes to call on the free 
silver farmers of his state to furnish sheep, 
oxen and produce for the many barbecues to 
be held this fall. 

Candidate Bryan is announced to speak at 
Buffalo, N Y, Aug 27, and at Erie, Pa, Aug 
29. Mrand Mrs Bryan are visiting friends 
along the Hudson. 

The single-taxers are getting so aggressive 
in their efforts to carry Delaware in the com- 
ing election that their opponents are growing 
desperate and committing the blunder of mak- 
ing martyrs of their compaigners by locking 
them up in jail. The single-taxers ask noth- 
ing better, and have an unfailing supply of 
recruits in Philadelphia who are waiting to 
be imprisoned. 

The republican national committee, so it is 
said, will distribute a million copies of 
Blaine’s only speech on the silver question, 
delivered in 1878, in which he denounced the 
proposal to resume the coinage of the 4124 
grain dollar. The committee will also de- 
nounce the assertion that Mr Blaine advocat- 
ed the 16 to 1 ratio. 

The charge is made, and denied, that Mr 
Bryan has been receiving a salary of 36000 a 
year from the bimetalic league to advocate 
the adoption of the silver standard. 

Harold Sewall, son of the democratic can- 
didate for vice-president, is stumping Maine 
for the republicans and against his father. 

The campaign in Ohio was opened on Satur- 
day with an address at Columbus by Senator 
John Sherman. He reviewed the history of 
our currency system, arguing gold to be the 
only safe and proper standard of value. 





Our Country.—The recent hot spell was_ the 
severest in many years, causing thousands of 
deaths. _In and around New York city ac- 
curate records were kept of the deaths from 
the heat, and the mortality in the crowded 
districts was terrible. The number of deaths 
from the heat in New York, Brooklyn and 
the suburbs in four days was 590. Chicago, 
St Louis and other places in the west suffered 
similarly. 

Some of the railroad magnates themselves 
say that the recent investigation of rate-cut- 
ting will bea kenefit to railroads and shippers 
alike. The interstate commerce commission 
has not accomplished all that could be wished, 
but it is slowly ‘‘ getting there.’’ 

The fact that the city of Milwaukee failed 
to dispose of $540,000 worth of new bonds 
bearing 5 per cent excited comment. The 
bonds are redeemable in ‘‘lawful money.’’ 

A slice of gold-mining country in the Yu- 
kon country has been transferred by a British 
civil engineer from Alaska to Canada, and 
Canadian mounted police are collecting taxes 
from 200 American miners who thought they 
were on United States territory. This seems 
to create no excitement at Washington. Per- 
haps the gold deposits are not great after all. 
The returning tide of half-starved, half-frozen 
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adventurers from the Yukon region brings the 
declaration that the stories of rich discoveries 
of gold are a swindle. 

The North Atlantic squadron will greet Li 
Hung Chang when the steamer on which he 
arrives approaches New York harbor. 

England’s lord chief justice, Lord Russell 
of Killoween, is in the United States witha 
party of friends, to attend the session of the 
American bar association at Saratoga. This 
is his second visit to our country. 

A professional bicycle rider, E. E. Ander- 
son, rode a mile in 63 seconds near St Lcuis 
in the wake of a railroad train. A plank track 
was laid between the rails and the rear plat- 
form of the car was covered with boards to 
diminish the pressure of the air. The wheel 
was geared up to 92. When the race was over 
the cement fastenings of the tires had melted. 


News of the Old World.—A complete change 
has come over the tone of the Russian press 
toward the Turkish atrocities, and it is as- 
serted on good authority that the czar has at 
last become convinced of the horror of the 
situation and commenced an investigation. 
The only nation which can save the Arme- 
nians from extinction and keep the Turks in 
order is Russia, and if she really ‘‘means 
business,’’ the sultan will have to mend his 
ways with all dispatch. 

Word has been received from Dr Nansen, 
the Arctic explorer who left Norway on the 
ship Fram in June, 1893. He was on his way 
home, himself and all on board well. His 
plan was to reach the north pole by drifting 
with the ice floes, and he depended on favor- 
able ocean currents to carry’ him across the 
Arctic circle and back by way of Greenland. 
The dispatches say that although he failed to 
reach the pole he went farther north than any 
previous explorer, namely to a point 86 de- 
grees 14 minutes north. 

The English government is releasing the 
Irish dynamiters who have languishd in pris- 
on for their murderous conspiracy of some 
years ago, as they are broken in health and 
four are said to be insane. Their imprison- 
ment has made martyrs of them, though their 
conspiracy gave the cause of Irish liberty a 
great setback. 

Japan is having a boom. Over $400,000,000 
of local capital has been invested in new en- 
terprises within a year and there are already 
20 clock, two watch and several bicycle facto- 
ries, While silk and cotton mills may be 
counted by the.score. Her foreign trade is 
rapidly increasing and is now $265,000,000 a 
year, or six times as much as 20 years ago. 

The lords and the commons finally came to 
an agreement on the Irish land bill, which 
was passed, and parliament was prorogued to 
Oct 51. The bill was so technical as not to 
be fully understood by the public. It is an 
advance on the old law, in facilitating the 
purchase of land by tenants through govern- 
ment aid, but does not go so far as the Irish 
desired. 


Recent Deaths.—Otto Lilienthal, a German 
inventor of flying machines, met his death by 
of his flying apparatus in 
mid-air while he was soaring from a hill near 
Berlin. The machine fell to the ground and 
Herr Lilenthal died soon after being taken to 
a hospital. His apparatus resembled a huge 
paiy of wings, and he had succeeded in mak- 
ing some lofty flights with if in the past few 
years. He was 46 years old. 

Lady Tennyson, the widow of the poet, died 
at her residence at Aldwaith, at an advanced 
She was Emily Sellwood, the dauzhter 

squire, and she married Alfred 
Tennyson on June 13, 1850. Her mother was 
a sister of Sir John Franklin, and a sister 
married Charles, the brother of Alfred Tenny- 
She had two sons, one of whom, Hal- 
lam, survives and inherits his father’s title. 
There are several grandchildren. Lady Ten- 
nyson was an invalid for many years previous 
to her death. 

Sir John Millais, a 
who succeeded Lord Leighton a few months 
agoas president of the Royal academy, died 
at his ke ne in London, aged 67. Among his 
well-known pictures are The Princes in the 
Tower, Chill October, The Black Brunswick- 
er, My First Sermon, Over the Hills and Far 
Away, and A Jersey Lily. 

The swe of $101,500 in money, jewelry and 
other things was raised at a single meeting of 
the Christian Alliance at Old Orchard, Me, 
as the result of impassioned appeals anda 
wave of intense emotion. Many persons ap- 
parentiy gave all they possessed, for it was 
not a wealthy audience. As the money is to 
be sent to missionaries in China, the sum of 
$135 was raised on the spot to cable the good 
news to that country. 
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CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO, 
A Phemomenal Yield of Superb Quality. 


SpreciAL REPORTS TO AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist INDICATE THE Best AND Most UNIFORM 
Crop IN YEARS, WITH Farr PROSPECTS FOR 
Prices—Mucu DEPENDS UPON WEATHER CON- 

Srocks or Oup LEA® 
CONSUMPTION— FOREIGN 


DITIONS— REDUCED 
AND INCREASING 

COMPETITION. 
Almost half of the cigar leat tobacco crop of 
18% grown in the United States was safely 
housed by the close of last week, half of the 
remainder will go into the sheds this week, 
ond should hail, wind and frost hold off for 
another week or so the whole crop will get 
safely under cover. With this qualification, 
it is safe to pronounce the new crop of the 
highest uniform quality and largest yield pe. 
harvested. Returns to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST from nearly every tobacco 
township in the cigar leaf sections, supple- 
mented by the work of its special representa- 
tives, show (exclusive of Florida) only 26,000 
planters of this crop this year compared to 
35,000 in 1892, while about 63,000 acres were 
devoted to cigar leaf this year compared to 
100,000 in 1892. The industry reached its 
greatest development that season, being stim- 
ulated by the McKinley bill’s attempt to_re- 
serve ror it the American market. Its decline 
since is due to abandonment of that policy, to 
comparative poor quality of some crops, and 

to general business conditions. 
NUMBER OF PLANTERS AND ACREAGE. 
No of growers No of acres 
18% 185 


acre ever 


New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 


Total for N E, 
New York, 
*Pennsylvania, 
*Ohio, 
*Wiseonsin, 


30,000 
o, 25.010 
10,500 20.000 


9 62,772- 70,12 101,038 

*In the absence of the complete system of keeping ta 
upon the crop in these states which we have perfected 
for N ¥ and N E by a farm-to-farim census, the data for 
Pa, O and Wis are partly estimated. 

Ifthe now unharvested crop averages in 
yield and quality with that already cut, re- 
turns to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST justify the 
expectation of about 225,000 cases of cured 
leaf, equalif not superior in quality to the 
famous ‘91-2 crops, the latter making 500,000 
cases. The proportion of the crop suitable for 
wrapper leaf can only be told when it i 
sorted, but it now promises to be large. 

YIELD PER ACRE AND TOTAL CROP. 

Pounds peracre Yield (es of 356 Lbs) 

1896 Isu5 1802 1896 ] 885 [xu2 
New Hampshire 1,575 1,634 222 270 
Vermont 1,600 1,624 b 456 
Massachusetts 1,700 1,634 3.30 13.016 
Connecticut 1,750 1,664 1 

Total for NE 53,962 
New York 1,350 1,882 
Pennsylvania 1,500 1,000 
Ohio S00 rh 
Wisconsin 1,000 


is as- 


Total 221,708 191,587 299,871 

Stocks of old leaf on hand, and the improved 
outlook for prices under certain conditivns, ete, 
are detailed in another article. Last year’s 
zrop brought the farmers about 4} millions of 
dollars, while if opening prices for ’92 leaf 
lad,been maintained it would have fetched 
nearly fourtimes as much. At this range of 
values the ’96 erop will be sold for from 3$3,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000. 

PRICES AND VALUES. 

Average prices at which the ‘05 crop sold and at 
which the market for "92 leaf opened are given in 
this table, together with total value of this year’s 
(1896) crop at(a) the prices paid in 1895 and (4) could 
growers get the average opening prices of four 
years ago: 


Average price Total value of crop Ui 


"0 (4) ]895 1892 

i958 £5,000 $35,000 

- 45.000 15.000 66,000 

45 O00 1.308.000 410.000 1,445,000 
1,302,000 = 3,762,000 1,265.00 4.507 000 
21,762,000 = 5,137,500 1,609,000 6,053,000 
90,000 912.000 581,000 
1,589,000 3,143,000 1.166.000 
T5900 368 000 675,000 
420.000 1,050,000 318,668 


2.278.000 
3.600 200 
1, 787.500 
1,799,980 


$3,011,000 11,616,500 4,439,668 “15,518,480 
— - 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 
is better than for several years,—for old leaf 
because of the decreased supply and increased 
demand; for this year’s crop because of its 
promise of superb quality and comparatively 
small amount. Of course much depends upon 
the weather until harvest is. completed and 
upon the cure ip the shed. The general con- 
dition of all business will affect tobacco val- 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


ues as well as other things. This crop is also 
vitally affected by political results. Prices of 
the superb Connecticut valley crop of 1892 fell 
25 per cent within two days after Cleveland’s 
election, because it was taken to mean that 
the tariff on imported wrappers would be re- 
duced, and it was cut 25 per cent in the Wil- 
son bill without any justification whatever. 
Republican success in November would be 
cousidered cause by many for higher prices 
for tine domestic leaf, because of its indica- 
tion that the McKinley duty on tobacco would 
be restored. Whether prospective free coin- 
age under democratic success would so ad- 
vance values as to offset tariff influences or 
equal the advance in wrapper leaf that might 
be expected to follow MckKuinley’s election, is 
a problem upon which opinions differ and 
which will only be solved by the future. So 
far as present and prospective supply and 
demand are concerned, under usual conditions 
we would be safe in expecting much better 
prices for 1896 seedleaf tobacco than have pre- 
vailed for at least four years. The uncertain- 
ty lies in unusual conditious that now exist. 
It is probably safe to say that for two or three 
months fine cigar leaf tobacco has cost manu- 
facturers 10 to 25 per cent more that they paid 
for leaf of like quality a year ago, and infe- 
rior qualities have advanced in less proportion. 


The New Crop in Detail. 


NEW ENGLAND—Aside from 43 acres in N H 
and 125 in Vermont, Mass with 2850 acres and 
Ct 8250 make up a total for this section of 
11,275 acres, 10,000 being in the Con- 
necticut valley and the rest in the Housaton- 
ic valley. It isaslight increase over last year 
but a considerable decline from nearly 14,000 
acres grown in 1892, the number of growers 
then having been upward of 5000, compared 
to about 4000 this season. Conditions up to 
the hour of going to press have been uniform- 
lv favorabie, except that the early spring 
drouth required much resetting. Harvesting 
of the earliest tields began in July, nearly 
one-third of the Havana crop was housed by 
the close of last week, and this week will see 
the broadleaf harvest well begun and more 
than half the Havana under cover. Quality 
at harvest never absolutely and generally ap- 
proached perfection as it this year in 
every essential, both Havana and, broadleaf. 
The increased area is in the principal tobacco 
towns, less experienced growers having quit, 
andis largely in the famous broadleaf section 
of East Hartford and vicinity, where the area 
devoted to this wonderful variety is almost as 
extensive as the 2000 acres ‘voted to itin 
7, No offers vet made for ’ and in- 
stead of making contracts when looking at 
the crop home buyers are disposed to wait 
until after election before operating. But 
few old crops are in-farmers’ hands and prices 
have been stiffening up for weeks. The 
highest price paid for ’9 crops through in 
the bundle was 22c P Ib, lowest 16 Se for trash, 
bulk of crop ranging at 8@1le, but is now 
l0@ise, while even 15e might be paid for a 
peculiarly That cropas a 
whole averaged about 9c—the lowest in years, 
compared to 13e in ’d9, O1 and opening 
prices for the 92 crop of 26c P lb, which 
rapidly declined after the low tariff victory 
in the last national election. 

New York conditions have 
ble to growth of perfect quality, mostly Ha- 
vana seed. Jlarvesting began last week, and 
by Aug 22 nearly half the crop wili be 
ded. In the extensive tobacco belt of 
daga and neighboring acreage 
heavily reduced, reports putting the reduction 
all the way from 10 to 40 per cent below last 
year’s breadth. The ’95 rop sold from 1@2e to 
as high as lic P lb, averaging .bout 8c; early 
sales averaged G@7c, but later 8@10c was 
paid: There is now much anxiety to secure 
old tobaceo of all grades and prices are fur- 
ther advancing, but the stock is so cleaned up 
that only 2000 or 3000 cases of °90 to ’95 crops 
remain in first hands throughout Onondaga, 
Cayuga, Oswego, Madison and, Wayne coun- 
ties. Equally encouraging reports as to yield 
and quality come from the Lig Flats tobacco 
section and from Steuben, Chemung and Tio- 
ga counties in southern N Y and the adjacent 
tobacco fields ot northern Pa, where the crop 
is all Havana and is more advanced, fully 25 
per cent of it having been housed last week, 
and acreage not reduced so heavily. Old leaf 
nearly all out of growers’ hands, bulk of '95 
selling around 8c for wrappers and seconds, 
fillers 2c, highest price Ile. No offers yet 
made for ’% crop anywhere in state, the 
total breadth being 4500 acres, or only one- 
third that of 1892, while the number of grow- 
ers has fallen from 4200 to 2200. With favora- 
ble curing the new crop should run 50 to 75 per 
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cent wrappers, 20 to 30 per cent binders and 10 
to 20 per cent fillers. 

PENNSYLVANIA has some 17,500 acres in to- 
bacco, fully 10 per cent less than last year, and 
little more than half tne breadth of ’92. Only 
about 9000 farmers grow leaf this year against 
13,000 four years ago. The crop is about equal- 
ly div ided between Havana seedleaf and do- 
mestic seedleaf. Three-fourths of the Havana 
was safely housed at close of last week, but 
seedleaf harvest just begun. The yield is 
extraordinary, Havana 1400 to 1800 Ibs 
of cured leaf per acre, seedieaf 1500 to 
2000 lbs, average for state probably 1500 
bs. Asa whole quality was never more 
promising, being practically perfect as the 
Jeaf goes into the shed and with a successful 
cure is expected to turn fully 50 per cent wrap- 
pers, 25 per cent eac h seconds and fillers. No 
contracts made for new crop. In Lancaster 
county, old tobaccos were seldom more close- 
ly bought up, not 5 per cent remaining in 
growers’ hands; the proportion is somewhat 
jarger in York and in northern Pa. Sum- 
mer sales of old crops have been at better 
pric es, but the ’95 crop sold at 4@12c P th in 
uundle for Havana seed and for seed- 
leaf, averaging for whole crop about 6c—the 
lowest in years. 


on 
Po Lee Eb 


Oxn10o—It is not possible to accurately sep- 
arate the cigar leaf or seedleaf crops from the 
burley and red tobaccos, as in some counties 
both if not all three sorts are grown. The 
great bulk of the seedleaf crop, however, is 
produced in the Miami valley, principally in 
Montgomery, Darke, Preble, Miami and 


neighboring counties. This section has rather 
more than half the total tobacco acreage of the 


state, and has this season grown about 19,000 
acres of seedleaf, against 22,500 last year. 
The yield will probably average 800 Ibs per 
acre this year against 600 Ibs last season. 


About one-fourth of the acreage was harvested 
last week, and with a nice cure ought to aver- 
age about one-third each wrappers, seconds 
and fillers, of inuch finer quality than usual. 
From one-half to two-thirds of last year’s crop 
is still on hand, having sold at 246c, average 
4c, but its quality did not average high. 
WISCONSIN’S cropis also 
believe it will 


prime in quality, 
exceed the average 
of 1000 lbs per acre shown by our reports. 
The areais slightly reduced, no offers made 
for new considerable old still in grow- 
ers’ hands and mnoving slowly at poor prices. 
ut- 


and many 


ro} 
crop, 


FLoripA’s crop is all housed, acreage sez 


tered, larger than last year, but cannot be 
accurately stated. Stripping, assorting and 


boxing will be finished by Sept 15 and if last 
fall is any precedent most of the crop. will be 


sold by Oct 30. All ’9% leaf except a_ little 
trash or some fancy leaf held for higher 
prices was sold early at 10@40c P tb, but 
really fine wrappers averaged about 30c and 
afew sules at Sl to 3 P tb are claimed to 
have been made for a few choice lots of ex- 
traordinary wrappers. No offers yet made 
for ‘96 crop, which is curing down splendid- 
ly and where grown by experienced persons 
is of beautiful quality, but half the growers 


lorida are novices and much of their leaf 
best. Yield runs from 300 to 
state average under 500 Ibs 
fertilization, which will run 60 

igar wrappers. About half 
the crep is Semetn 1 seed, perhaps one-fourth 
is Havana seedleaf, and the valance Moo- 
die’s Hybrid and old Florida seedleaf. Ex- 
cept a little tobacco in southern Georgia ad- 
jacent to Florida and a few lots in Texas, 
Florida is the only southern state growing 
cigar leaf to any extent. Florida grown Su- 
mmatran leaf possesses good filler qualities when 
not large enough for wrappers and is des- 
tined to be the leading variety there. 


Market Prospects and Foreign Competiuon 
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REDUCED STOCKS OF OLD LEAF. 


The stock of domestic cigar leaf of fine 
quality now on hand is less than at this date 
for four aE" — So far as domestic leaf is 


concerned, » prime crop of 1892 is practical- 
ly all used and but little good leaf of the 
"93 crop in existence. The percentage of 
fine wrappers and fillers in the 94 domestic 
seedleaf crop was small, and has been large- 


is 


ly consumed. The proportion of fine quality 
in the ‘95 crop was shes disappointing. More- 
over, the total product of seedleaf in °93-4-5 


was much reduced, and even the considerable 
proportion of poor stuff in these crops has been 
consumed or e xporte d to quite an extent. In 
a@ word, the market is more nearly bare of fine 
domestic seedleaf wrappers and seconds than 
for vears, the stocks of inferior quality are 
much less than for two years, and the same is 
true of filler leaf, trash, etc. 
The principal competitor 


of American- 
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grown cigar wrappers and seconds is Sumatra 
tobaceo. So far as Wrappers are concerned, 
the supply from Cuba is not material. Now 
Sumatra’s ’94 crop contained much poor and 
dark leaf unsuited for the American market, 
which demands light colors. The same was 
true of Sumatra’s 95 crop. These facts are 
further proven by the reshipmentfrom this 
country to the Netherlands of ne arly 2,000,000 


lbs of Sumatran wrappers during the fiseal 
year ended June 30, 1896, nearly 1,300,000 lbs 
the year before and 750,000 lbs in ’94. This 


im- 
mar- 


year, about 40 per cent of Sumatran leaf 
ported (5,212,000 lbs) was unfit for this 


ket, last year 20 per cent, in ’94 about 15 per 
cent, in ’93-2 8 per cent. Nor are we able to 
get any satisfactory assurances that the ’96 


Sumatran leaf will be any better. Meanwhile 
stocks of Sumatran wrappers in this country 
are only about as large as at this time in ’93, 
while the proportion of light colors is mue h 


less. Here are official figures to prove this 
statement: 
IMPORTS INTO US OF LEAF SUITABLE FOR CIGAR 


WRAPPERS, 
Mostly Sumatran Leaf (stated in lbs). 
In bond 





Gross impts Reexports Net impts June 30 
1896, 5,211,912 1,956,359 3,255,553 5,897, 414 
1895, 5,680,252 1,258,2 39 
1894, 4,447,308 2,52 
1893, 5,919,203 466, 260 
1892, 3,073,175 256,623 





IN 


INCREASE CONSUMPTION. 

A study of the figures just given confirms 
all that has been said about reduced stocks of 
both domestic and foreign wrapper leaf. This 
study reveals the highly interesting facv that 
about double the quantity of imported wrap- 
pers were consumed (or withdrawn for con- 
sumption) in the past 12 mos compared to 
1893! This shows that the supply of domestic 
wrappers has become so reduced that, in spite 
of the poor quality of Sumatran tobacco, over 
4,000,000 Ibs of it was taken by American 
manufacturers the past year compared to 
some 2,000,000 Ibs in 1895, indicated in follow- 
ing table: 





Imported wrappers 1896 1895 1894 1893 
In bond July 1 yr ago, 6,918, 44 6,431,281 5,622,003 2,529,877 
Net imports 12 mos, 2 93 = 4,422,013 3,694,786 5,452,943 
Total supply, lbs, 10 17 41497 10,853,294 9,316,789 7,982,820 
*In bond June 30, 5,897,414 6,918,944 6,431,281 5 13 

Consumption, lbs, 4,277,083 3,934,254 2,885,508 2,: 7 





*Four-fifths of this stock is in bonded warehouses at 
N Y¥ city; balance mainly at Philadelphia. 

Increased consumption is also shown by in- 
creased product. There has been gradual re- 
covery in cigar production since the panic 
year ended June 30. 9. The tax-paid output 
of cigars during past 12 months is nearly back 
to the figures for the boom year of 1892. Here 
are the ofticial figures of tax-paid product 
for fiscal years ended June 30: 


Year Cigars Cigarettes 
1896, 4,238,000,000 4,042 ,000,000 
1895, 4,164,000,000 3,328 ,000,000 
1894, 4,067,000 M00 3,183,000,000 
1893, 4,814,000,000 3,177,000,000 
1892, 4,549,000,000 2,893,000,000 

With a return to normal conditions and 


with the increase in population, it is to be ex- 

pected that the total and per capita consump- 

tion will increase by leaps and bounds as it 

did in 1893, and before then. 

FILLERS AND CUBAN LEAF. 

net importation of Cuban- 
the US is 16 or 17 million 


SECONDS, 
The average 
grown leaf into 


Ibs, that being the usual consumption in this 
country each year. This leaf is mainly used 
for filling cigars and binding them, the out- 


side wrapper being fine domestic or, Sumatran 
leaf. Any great decrease in Cuban supplies 
will by so much add to the demand for Amer- 
ican seconds and fillers. No one can form an 
accurate idea of the amount of this year’s 
Cuban crop, or when the embargo against its 
exportation will be raised. But Cuba’s stock 


of old leaf is practically exhausted and the 
crop this year and next must be small. To 
guard against prospective shortage, all the 


Cuban leaf possible was imported prior to the 
embargo, and the stock now in bond is twice 
as large as usual. The situation here 
shown by this table of 


is 


LEAF IMPORTS OTHER THAN WRAPPERS, 
(Mostly Cuban). 
Cigar leaf, Ibs, 1896 1895 1894 1893 
In bnd Jul 1,yr ago, 15,716,000 12,288,000 12,998,000 9,485,000 
Net imports, 12 Mos,.25,968,.000 f 14, 007,000 22,186,000 


21,671,000 
12,998,000 
18,673,000 


Total supply, 41, 684,000 27,005,000 
In bond June 30,? 24,287,000 12,288,000 
Consumption, is, 397 .000 14,717,000 
Cigar leaf culture in Mexico has been large- 
ly increased during the past two years. 
7  — 





A Satisfactory Feature of the Butter Trade is 
the undertone of steadiness and the excellent 
manner in which stocks are kept moving 
While the price remains low, around 15@15he, 
there has been developed in the recent past 
an undertone of a little more firmness, in 
view of the surroundings. The ftiow of milk 
has fallen off materially all the way from the 
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New England states to the dairy sections o° 
the Mississippi valley, and the_ effect of this 
must be seen in the output of butter, which 
has been large throughout the season to date. 
There is also much rcason for hope in the ex- 
port trade. During the year ended June 30, 
our exports | were over 19,000,000 Ibs compared 
with only 5,500,000 Ibs the year before, and 
during the ‘past six weeks English buyers 
have shown considerable interest in this mar- 
ket. While it is impossible to secure official 
figures of stocks, the trade generally considers 
the amount held in cold storage in Chicago, 
New York and Boston a little larger than a 
year ago 





The Minor Money Crops. 





Field crops Fruits, ete Vegetables 
Artichokes Plums ets 

Beans Pears Brussels sprouts 
Cabbage * Apricots Carrots 

Celery Nectarines Cauliflower 
Corn, sweet Quinces Egg plant 
Mangels Crabapples Parsley 

Grass seed Grapes Parsnip 

Clover seed Oranges Peppers 

Peas Lemons Pickles, cu’mber 
Turnips Tomatoes Pumpkins 
Peanuts ‘Teasels Spinach 

Squash Nuts Oth’r vegetables 
Castor oil beans Peppermint Seed crops 


The above and some other crops are more 
or less grown all over the United States and 
Canada for sale in a large or small way for 
nearby or distant markets as the case may be. 
These crops are so scattered, however, that 
it is not easy to locate the areas devoted to 
each and all of them, for the purpose of as- 
certaining how acreage, condition, prospec- 
tive yield and prices compare with last year. 
Yet many of these crops are very profitable 
sources of revenue vo their growers, and 
hence it-is important to know how the supply 
of these crops promises for this fall. 

Our editorial representatives and regular 
and special correspondents are therefore ad- 


vised to report upon any of these crops 
grown in their respective localities. All 
growers of any of the above-named crops 
are also cordially invited to report to us at 


once as to the area, 
prices, prospects, etc. 


condition, probable yield, 
In this and other ways, 


we shall hope to collect exhaustive data on 
these money crops, so that AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST’S reports on these crops may 


and helpful to all growers 
our reports of the great. sta- 
ples hke grain, apples, potatoes and other 
important money crops like tobacco, hops, 
broom corn, cranberries, ete. 


be as reliable 
of them, as are 
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NEW YORK. 


Brainard, Rensselaer Co, Aug 18—Buck- 

wheat is looking fine and promises to be a 
aeod crop. Hay was about half a crop, while 
oats and rye are considered about here to be 
tine crops. All kinds of farm produce are very 
cheap. 

Cardiff, Onondaga Co, Aug 18—The oat har- 
vest is nearly completed and the crop is fair, 
though considerable smut heads appear in 
some fields, and the straw is not as a rule a 
large growth. Hay was a light crop, lighter 
than last year. New seeding meadows are 
very poor and older ones on dry soil would 
not yield a quarter of a crop. Corn and pota- 
toes are booming since the recent rains. The 
army worms have not appeared to any dam- 
aging extent, though it was reported that 
some had been seen in the east part of the 
town. Apples will be about the only fruit 
besides berries, which were a fair crop. Ap- 
ples will be about an average yield. Pastures 
have been dry and short. and flies are unusu- 
ally thick so that cows are not yielding milk 
very largely. Butter is very low and other 
produce except hay brings low prices. 

Florida, Montgomery Co, Aug 15—We are 
having good growing weather now. Pastures 
starting up so as to make plenty of fall feed 
for stock. Threshing the main business now. 
Grain turning out just medium. Rye averages 
about 15 bu per acre and oats about 20. W. J. 
Smealey has a new kind of oats called the 
No 6 that yielded 300 bu off of 523 acres, the 
largest yield around here in some time. A 
large acreage of winter grain will be sown 
this fall in this section. otatoes a very poor 
crop. Corn looking well. Garden truck of 
all kinds looking good and especially late 
cabbage. A good crop of apples expected, 
but no plums or pears. 

Halcottsville, Aug 18—Weather continues 
dry. Farmers are busy gatheriug oats which 
are a good crop as a rule. Flies are ver 
troublesome to man and beast. Not much 
stock has been sold yet. Prices continue low 
for farm produce. Corn is drying up for the 
want of rain. The dry weather and grass- 
hoppers have killed all the seeding for this 
year. 

Monroe Co—C. C. Abbe, who is our au- 
thorized agent for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for Monroe county, commences his canvass 
this week and we commend him to the kindly 
consideration of our subscribers. Mr Abbe 
is a wide-awake working farmer and fruit 
grower, a successful stock breeder and clever 
writer. We know that all of our subscribers 
will be pleased to make his acquaintance. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co, Aug 18—Farmers 
in this section are cutting oats as fast as pos- 
sible on account rust. Potatoes are badly dam- 
aged by rust or blight. There is complaint of 
put few potatoes in the hills, owing to dry 
weather. The grubs have attacked them on new 
sod, making havoc in many places. Apples 
will be a drug this fall as the trees are loaded 
so they are breaking down. Times are dull 
and laborers are out of work. There being lit- 
tle hay to cut, farmers cannot afford to hire, 
and so it is with harvest. We have not hada 
good soaking rain since last fall. 

Philmont, Columbia Co, Aug 17—Tbe farm- 
ers in this section have been harassed by the 
army worm, but after several experiments 
have found salt quite efrectual, for after com- 
ing in contact with salt the worm will curl 
up and die. Several here have saved their 
gardens from destruction by piling up rows 
of salt around them. The hay crop in this 
section was very light and much below the 
average. The potato crop bids fair to be 
good at the present outlook, not having as 
inany potato bugs as for several years past. 
G. F. Decker raised a large amount of vege- 
tables and has found a ready market for them 
in this town. Berries and fruit of all kinds 
are abundant this year and are a drug in the 
market. 


Schenectady Co—S. V. R. Ford of 
is highly satistied with the gruwth 
pearance of five acres of millet, sown as an 
experiment last spring. Threshing has be- 
gun and rye is turning out well, but oats are 
scarcely an average crop. Corn weather 
and the late showers have been pushing the 
corn crop lately. A large acreage is being 
plowed for rye 


The Kayderosseres Curse—Kayderosseres 
creek is the euphonious name of a stream 
which tlows through Ballston, Saratoga Co 
On its banks are situated paper mills 
and other industries whose accumulated nas- 
tiness mingles with the waters of the stream, 
staining it to the color of ink. The creek 


Glenville 
and ap- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


also receives the sewage of Ballston, and a 
few miles farther duwu the main sewer of 
Saratoga Springs empties into 1t. There are 
rich farming lands on the creek bottoms, and 
fine farmhouses line the creek road. During 
a heated term the stench arising from the 
stream is hardly bearable, to say nothing of 
the millions of disease germs which must 
arise from the steaming water. ‘*‘Must the 
country suffer this because the villages will 
it???’ 1 asked a prominent farmer. ‘‘ Well, 
what will we do about it?’’ was the reply. 
**We are only farmers, you know.’’ 


The Raines Law and Cider—Current rumor 
states that a tax is imposed upon the manu- 
facture and sale of sweet cider. This is 
wholly without foundation, for, as Excise Com- 
missioner Lyman tersely remarks,it would re- 
quire a great stretch of imagination to include 
sweet cider in the catégory of ‘‘distilled or 
rectified spirits, wine, fermented and malt 
liquors.’’ Cider is in no sense a ‘*‘liquor’’ un- 
der the law and is wholly exempt from a liq- 
uor tax. The sale or traffic in sweet cider 
does not require a liquor tax certificate. Af- 
ter it has fermented sufticiently to be classed 
as hard cider it comes under the law. It can 
then be sold in quantities of five gallons or 
over with the same exemptions as other liq- 
uors. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, Aug 15—Oats 
a heavy crop and their harvesting well ad- 
vanced and being secured. Threshing of 
wheat is in progress, which yields very well 
from the amount of straw. Corn is making a 
large growth, is well eared and in milk. 
Buckwheat is looking well and making a 
large growth, but sume fears of its lodging. 
The hot showery weather the past week or 
two was rather unfavorable for beans, but 
they are now doing well and ripening up 
quite fast. Potatoes are looking very well. 
Pasture is better than usual at this season of 
the year. Some shrinkage of milk owing to 
flies. The outlook as to prices tor grain and 


potatoes is not very encouraging for farmers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Monroe, Middlesex Co, Aug 18—Crops are 
suifering for rain. Corn rolls during the day 
and the crop will be hurt unless the drouth 
is very soon broken. The hay crop is not 
over 60 per cent of the average crop and farm- 
ers have sown boath corn and miilet to help 
them out. The early potato crop is not an 
average one, while the later-varieties will not 
yield over 70 per cent of last year’s crop and 
very many good farmers say not 50 per cent, 
as there are but few in each hill. They feel 
they will have to abandon the large acreage 
formerly planted, owing to the continued 
high cost of fertilizers and low prices for po- 
tatues. The yield of wheat and rye is about 
the average. Rye straw brings good prices 
and the buyers pay $12 per ton. There will 
be a greater area sown this fall than in many 
years. Oats were better this year than in 
many years and many farmers report 50 bu 
per acre. The young catch of clover looks 
well despite the droifth and perhaps may be 
better than the most sanguine expect. If the 
readers of THE AGRICULTURIST remember the 
prophecy of that reliable paper regarding 
the outlook for prices of potatoes last spring 
they will do well to study the results of the 
present year and if farmers will follow it 
closely they will be able to determine when 
to sell. THE AGRICULTURIST is thoroughly de- 
voted to farmers’ interests and should be tak- 
en by every one engaged in farming. Nearly 
every farmer here takes it and is well pleas- 
ed with it. There are many engaged in rais- 
ing cucumbers for pickles here, but prices 
rule low. Last year these were ‘not worth 
picking and acres of them went to waste. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny Co, Aug 10—Most of 
The crop 


Bellefonte, 
the oats crop is now safely housed. 
is a large one, and was very little hurt by 
the heavy storms other than put down and 
in a bad shape for cutting. Some _ threshing 
has already been done and the yield of wheat 
is one of the best for some years. Some farm- 
ers expect to begin seeding in about three 
weeks. The cornis coming on nicely and 
promises a very good yield. The potato crop 
is large, but many farmers are complaining 
that the tubers are becoming affected with the 
rot, owing to the long spell of hot weather. 
Probably never before has the price of pota- 
toes been so low so early in the season as it 
is this year, they being sold for 25 and 30c 
per bu. Apples are already becoming a 
drug on the market at We a bu. Of 
course, no choice fruit has yet been offered. 
Owing to the very large crop a number of new 
cider mills are being erected and the farmers 





wili make their unsalable crop into cider 
and manufacture vinegar for the market, 
This should now prove a paying investment, 
as the law in Pennsylvania has been made go 
strict that good cider vinegar will be ata 
premium the coming year. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Old Fields, Hardy Co, Aug 15—QOats and 
wheat considerably damaged by wet weather, 
The corn crop is the best for many years, 
The hay crop is light and not saved in very 

ood condition owing to unfavorable weather, 
The fruit crop is very light. The potato 
crop is a good one. Stock is doing 
well. Pastures are fine but need more sun- 
shine. Crimson clover sown in the corn hag 
mniade a fine start. The farmers here are be- 
gining to realize that crimson clover is the 
farmers’ fertilizer. We are now encouraged 
over the prospects of.a railroad in the near fu- 
ture. With a railroad through our valley this 
will be one of the most desirable farming see- 
tions in West Virginia. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore Co 6—We have in this county in 
the vicinity of Glyndon, in what is known as 
Worthington’s valley, an experiment in sun- 
flower growing which is attracting a good 
deal of attention. Charles Councilman has 
14 acres planted which he thinks will produce 
over 70 bu of seed to the acre. The seed 
is designed as a part ration for his milk dai- 
ry stock. The ration foreach cow a day will 
consist of four pounds of suntiower seed meal, 
six pounds of barley, 30 pounds of sweet en- 
silage and 15 pounds of the best clover hay. 
Mr Councilinan thinks sunflower meal much 
superior to that from cottonseed, claiming 
that it is richer in protein and that the cows 
fed on it produce a higher per cent of cream. 
No experiment in this section has in recent 
years attracted so much attention from the 
fact that Mr Councilman is one of our most 
progressive farmers. 


Current Items—The feeding of crimson clovy- 
er hay, or rather the straw after the seed has 
been threshed out of it, is now known to be 
a@ most dangerous practice. The short barbed 
‘‘hairs’’ of this clover plant accumulate in 
the stomach of the horse and form hard, com- 
pact balls which find a permanent lodgment 
in the intestines of the animal, ultimately 
producing death. When the crimson clover 
plant is cut for hay when in full bloom no 
injurious results have been reported.——Inas- 
much as Hackney horses are constantly 
growing in favor for use in the parks and 
fashionable driveways the Green Spring Val- 
ley stock farm of S. M. Shoemaker is an ob- 
ject of interest to horsemen in this and ad- 
joining counties. It is believed by many ex- 
perienced horsemen that the ideal roadster is 
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to be a well-defined cross between the 
thoroughbred modern trotter and the import- 
ed Hackney. Mr Shoemaker,who is an expe- 
rienced horseman, is not aiming so much to 
secure an increase of speed as to secure en- 
durance, fair spesd, good style and action. 
These are constantly coming into demand. 





HEAT AND DROUTH RULE. 





Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 
of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 
Week Ended Monday Night, Aug 10, at 8p m. 
Intense heat and general lack of rain, con- 

ditions which characterized the preceding 
week 1n the southern states, have continued 
during the week ending Aug 10, and have 
affected the principal crops in that section 
very unfavorably. While the week has been 
excessively warm throughout most of the 
country east of the Rocky mountains, the 
injurious effects of heat upon crops have been 
largely confined to the southern states, and 
cotton is the crop which has suffered to the 
greatest extent. ‘[Over most of the middle 
states temperatures ranged daily above the 
nineties and in many cases 96 to 100° F in 
the coolest shade was not unusual. Some 
stock was killed by heat, many people in the 
cities died because of it, and numerous fatali- 
ties or serious prostrations are also reported 
among the farmers. ] 

Late corn has been injured in some degree 
by hot winds in portions of Kansas and south- 
west Nebraska and in the southern portions 
of Missouri and Illinois it is suffering from 
drouth. Generally throughout the southern 
states corn has not made favorable progress 
during the week, but in the great corn states 
of the central valleys and northwest the crop 
is maturing rapidly under most favorable con- 
ditions, and much of the early planted corn 
as far north as Iowa will be made by Sept 1, 
much earlier than usual. 

The cotton crop has. deteriorated generally 
throughout the cotton belt. The intense heat 
and lack of moisture have caused premature 
opening of bolls and shedding and in portions 
of Arkansas the plant on uplands is dying. 
In central and northern Texas and Oklahoma 
hot winds have seriously i: jured cotton and 
under the most favorable future conditions 
the crop in Texas will be below the average. 
The general condition of the crop is much in 
advance of the season. North Carolina re- 
ports that the first bale has been marketed in 
that state earlier than ever known. The gen- 
eral condition of tobacco is promising, al- 
though ripening too rapidly in portions of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Considerable plowing for fall seeding has 
been done, but the extremely warm weather 
of the past week has interrupted this work. 


Ou1o—Very warm, sunny weather, with 
local showers, heavy in southwestern portion; 
threshing shows wheat and oats badly injur- 
ed by wet weather; corn made fine progress, is 
earing well, and in southern half some will 
mature about Sept 1; corn’ badly flood- 
ed on river bottoms, but much recovering; 
tobacco looks well, some cut, good leaf and 
yield; pastures, gardens, potatoes and millet 
in good condition, but hay not good crop; 
grapes ripening; peach crop heavy. 


New Encianp—Hot and sultry, with rain 
enough to keep crops making unusually rapid 
growth; tobacco very large and forward, cut- 
ting begun; corn and seeond grass crop prom- 
ises to be heavy; pastures green and good; 
apples large crop and excellent quality; po- 
tato blight increasing. 


New Yorx—Showery and extremely sultry 
weather, unfavorable to harvesting and tend- 
ing to rust late vats and rot potatoes, but ex- 
cellent conditions for corn, gardens, grass, 
etc; fine apple crop somewhat damaged by 
local storms; plowing for fall seeding becom- 
ing general. 

New JrErsEy—Intensely hot weather re- 
tarding field work; central and southern sec- 
tions suffering for rain; corn beginning to 
roll and scald; plowing for fall seeding com- 
menced; oat and hay harvest completed in 
northern counties; temperature largely in ex- 
cess of average, about 10° daily, with a decid- 
ed deficiency of rainfall. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Crops growing and matur- 
ing rapidly; large crop of oats mostly housed ; 
some tobacco cut; corn, potatoes, buckwheat 
and vegetables doing well; pasturage generally 
in good condition; considerable plowing done; 
rain beginning to be needed. 


MARYLAND—The hot, dry weather whick 
revailed until broken by showers of 10th was 
eneficial in west, where outstanding wheat 
was housed, oats harvested and hay saved; in 





AMONG 





THE FARMERS 


other sections crops show need of rain, but an 
excellent corn crop is almost assured ; tobacco 
promising. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MAREETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, the market _ will 
not stand more than $1250 P ton for rye 
straw, loose hay 16@18, baled timothy 15@i7, 
clover 13 50@16, bran 1150@12, cottonseed 
meal 15 50@16 50, middlings 14@15 50. Poul- 
try firm under good demand. Chickens l4c 
P ib lw, 15@16c dw, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 10@11e, fresh eggs 17@18e 
P dz, beef 5@7c P tb, veal 64@7ic, hogs 4@5c 
Potatoes dull and weak at 75@85e ¥P bbl, tur- 
nips %0c@1, cabbages 2@2 75 P 100, muskmel- 
ons 4 50@5 P bbl, watermelons 16@20 P 100, 
peaches 75c@1 25 P bskt, green corn 25@30c P 


100, celery 1@110 P dz bchs. Market dull 
for nearly all vegetables. 
At Syracuse, new hay arrives on a quiet 


market, baled selling at $12@16 P tun, loose 
14@17, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@13, bran 12@ 
12 50, middlings 12@13, Dressed beef 5}@7c, 
veal 8c, mutton 8@10c, milch cows 25@40 ea, 
hides 3@4}c P tb, tallow 3@4c. Poultry mar- 
ket firm. Chickens 9@10c P tb l§w,14@15c d w, 
turkeys 16@17c dw, ducks 16@17ce. Putatoes 
35@40e P bu, onions 40@60c, cabbage 3@h P 
100, turnips 25@40c P bu, cucumbers 50@75c 
P 100, squash 18¢ P dz, green corn 5@8c, 
green peppers 25c, tomatoes 40@60c P bu. 
Strictly fresh eggs 16c P dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, hay 
prices lack strength. New timothy $13@13 50 
P ton, mixed 10 50@11, rye straw 12, wheat 
7 50@8, oat 7 50@8, bran 9 25@10 50. Ch fresh 
eggs 12ikc P dz, chickens 8@10c P tb lw, 
fowls 102105c dw. Apples 1 25@175 ¥P bbl, 
watermelons 12415 P 100, plums 20@25c P 
bskt, potatoes 15@20c P 2-bu bskt. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, green fruits ar- 
rive plentifully. White peaches 20@30c P 
bskt, yellow 35@50c, watermelons $8416 P 
100, cantaloupes 1 50@450, apples 75ca1 P 
bbl. White potatoes 20@25c P bu, sweets T5@ 
9c P bbl, onions 75c@1 P bbl, corn 2@5c P dz. 
Strictly fresh eggs 10@10ic P dz, spring 
chickens 9@93c, fowls 9c, ducks 8@10c. Ch 
timothy hay 1650 P ton, clover mixed 13@ 
13 50, rye straw 12@12 50, wheat 7 50@8, oat 
7 50@8, bran 10@10 50, middlings 9@10. 


PATRONS OF 





INDUSTRY. 





The West Virginia State Grange. 

The grange in West Virginia is in a prosper- 
ous condition, 208 subordinate granges having 
been organized in various parts of the state 
since 1873, but the majority of them have 
since become dormant. The last annual ses- 
sion was held at Martinsburg in February 
and the interest on the part of delegates ex- 
ceeded that of several years. The report of 
the accomplishments of the standing commit- 
tee on legislation is of especial interest to all 
farmers, as it states clearly what farmers may 
accomplish by combining their efforts in 
united and organized work. The committee 
report remaining at the capitol during most 
of the session and thereby prevented much 
that might have been injurious to the farmer. 
The state board of agriculture would have 
been very much crippled in its future useful- 
ness. The committee succeeded in having the 
board made non-partisan; prevented a bur- 
densome militia law from being placed on the 
statute books; assisted in having a liberal 
wire fence law enacted: were unable to suc- 
ceed in having any of the burdens of taxation 
lifted from farmers’ shoulders, but were privi- 
leged to eall the attention of legislators to the 
injustice of the present mode of taxation and 
all acknowledged the justice of the claims, 
but the shortness of the session prevented 
our securing action. All seemed willing to 
grant to farmers relief, but the little com- 
mittee staying there to fight the battle of the 
state, met on every side by a powerful lobby 
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and combinations with men and money at 
their command, only wonder that they were 
able to accomplish anything. 








NEW YORK. 


Farmers’ grange gave a highly successful 
musical and dramatic entertainment .at the 
Princetown grange hall Augi5. The Pomona 
picnic will be held at Featherstonhaugh lake, 
Aug 25. 

Domestic grange of Scriba celebrated Flo- 
ra’s day with a choice program. The master 
recently lost three barns by lightning, but 
carried insurance in the Patrons Mutual Co 
and will rebuild. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona grange met in quar- 
terly session Aug 14 with Locktown grange. 
The following. granges were represented : 
Readington, Locktown, Sergeantsville, King- 
wood and Oak,Grove. The fifth degree was 
conferred on a class of five. Under sugges- 
tions for the good of the order remarks were 
made by Worthy State Master John T. Cox, 
Brothers E. M. Heath, W. O. Merrill, N. B. 
Rittenhouse and others. 


Oak Grove initiated two candidates Aug 13 
after which Patrons were served with re- 
freshments. Several were present from Lock- 
town and Ringwood granges. 


MARYLAND. 


Montgomery Co grange is one of the most 
flourishing granges in Maryland. The mem- 
bers are intelligent and progressive, and 
fortunately lose no opportunately to take 
advantage of the services of the director 
of the Md exp sta and his able and 
willing assistants, who are also members 
of the grange. The recent meeting which was 
held at Liberty Grove was one of more than 
ordinary interest. Prof R. H. Miller spoke on 
planting and cultivating corn and replied sat- 
isfactorily to the various queries: made by 
leading farmers. Prof J. S. Robinson deliv- 
ered an excellent practical address on gather- 
ing and marketing berry crops. The con- 
cluding address by Dr R. W. Silvester of the 
agricultural college on Can _ our present 
system of farming be so modified as to be 
made profitable? was an able one. He argued 
for a better specific education in the line of 
their work which involves a thorough knowl- 
edge of plant and animal life. Reference was 
made to the present condition of the much 
exhausted lands lying between the cities of 
Baltimore and Washington. These lands, if 
intelligently cultivated, could be rejuvenated 
easily and 1f, by conserving more of the ele- 
ments of fertility that are now wasted, the 
production of fruit, poultry, eggs and other 
pages which are in constant demand for ta- 
le use in these cities could be increased, pay- 
ing results would surely follow. 

cure a number of 


Canvassers Wanted, cor» number of 


vassers at once. We intend that every farmer 
in the middle states shall be made acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
-—~Cattle- --- Hogs— —Sheep-— 
1896 = 1895 186 1895 =: 1896 1895 
Chicago, BF 100 hs, F175 26 10 £500 $315 $385 
New York, 460 6 00 ; 350 400 
Buffalo, « 485 575 395 5 400 5 
Kansas City, 435 5 50 47! 2 50 
Pittsburg, 475 5 80 3 6: F 370 
EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS FOR PERIODS NAMED. 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted. 
—Month of — —7 mos ond Julen, 
1896 18° 189% 189 
rh ut 10,335 
total value, Pi 1,457 
av value, 14.0¢ 
Cheese, Ibs, c 7,9: 22,698 
total value, j 6: 1,858 
av value, 3. 9e 8.3 8.le 
Beef, fresh, tbs, 161,958 
total value, ‘ 
av value, . ¢ . 9.0¢e 
Beef, canned, ths, 7 30,794 
total value, , 
Beef, salted, tbs, 
total value, 
Tallow, bs, 
Bacon, Ibs, 
Hams. tbs, 
Pork, tbs, 
Lard, tbs, 
total value, 
av value, 

Oleo oil, ths, 
total value, 
Oleomargarine, 
total value, 

Total, 


At Chicago, 
but still under the 


Butter, ths, 


109,009 
9.815 


61 3! 
14,029 94,844 


the cattle supply was liberal 
receipts of the correspond- 
ing period last year. The foreign market is 
still favorable and choice dry feed animals 
bring best prices. For poorer grades values 
are slightly lower than last week. The warm 
weather decreased the local consumption and 
the home market was correspondingly dull. 
Western range cattle are coming in freely and 
medium grass steers and coarse heavy animals 
are hardest to dispose of. Native butcher 
stock continues scarce and the trade is satis- 
factory to sellers. First-class milkers and 
springers go well but other kinds are~not 
wanted. Common cows are very low. Veal 
calves steady. The market on the whole has 
ruled fairly strong and the outlook is for a 
continuation of this kind of a market. Steers 
weighing 1100 to 1300 lbs come in competi- 
tion with range cattle and sell 25 to 35ce lower. 
Fey export steers, $4.65@4.20 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime. 1500@1600 s,4.40@4.75 1150 ths, 

Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 

@1450 Ths, 850 Ibs, 

Fair to med, 1150 Caives, 300 Ths up, 

@1400 Ths, Calves, veal, 

Ch cows and heif- Grass Texans, 

ers. 3.50@4.00 ‘Texans, cows and 
Fair to good cows, 1.40@2.85 heifers, 
Canners, 1.25@1.75 Texans, bulls. 
Poor to ch bulls, 1.50@2.00 

Hleavy gains over last year in exports of 
fresh beef continue, in July having been 
nearly double, and values fairly maintained. 
This is also true of canned and salted beef, 
and tallow exports are ninefoid greater. Hog 
product exports declined in quantity and 
value. 

In sheep, the demand was steady with but 
slight fluctuations. The quality was not as 
good as usual and prices ruled from 10 to 15e 
weaker, stregtheming again slightly early this 
week, Best nut tons for export bring $3 15, 
while good to choice range from 2 65@3. 
Common to fair are worth only 1 50@2 25. 
Best yearlings are quoted at 350@4, feeding 
lambs 3@350, common spring and fair to 
good spring lambs 4 50@5, the bulk selling for 
5@5 50, Texans bring 2 75@3. 

Last week’s advane ein hogs was 
by a decline of 30 to 50e brought about by 
increased receipts. There was a very limited 
shipping demand and packers were bearish. 
The demand at the close of the week was 
active and the general market ruled 10c_ bet- 
ter than at the middle with prospects of a 
more satisfactory market in the near future. 
The improvement was continued early this 
week. Right mixed hogs sell from $343 40, 
heavy mixed 2 85@3, heavy packing 2 70@2 90, 
while good brood sows bring 2 40@2 70. 

Hog receipts amounted to 10 double deck 
cars with prices 20c higher for best grades 
while other grades remained steady. Light 
weights ranged from $3 50@3 70, heavy hogs 
3 40¢3 50, medium 3@345. Sheep receipts 
were 10 cars, double deckers, prices remain- 
ing steady. The lambs ranged from 38@5 25. 
Prime wethers sold around 360 with fair 
mixed droves worth 245@310. Veal calves 
are in fair demand at 5@6 25. 

At New York, the trade opened quietly 
with prices running 10c lower for all grades. 
The close was dull. A few westerns sold for 
$3 8043 85 with ordinary to choice natives 
from 4 to 460. Common to fair cows brought 
1 3 @2 70, while —_ cows were nominally 
Steady at 20445 ea, calves included. Good 
veals were in demant at 25c over last week’s 
quotations. All sold for 350@5 75 for prime. 
Dressed calves sold slowly. The receipts of 


a4 
£13,892 


4.25@4.40 


50@5.50 


3.90@4.30 ; 
2.75@3.25 


2.00@2,50 
2.00@2.20 


followed 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


were light but notwithstanding the 
3 40@3 80 for best. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs heavy with mar- 
kets very dull except for prime heavy suita- 
ble for export. Common and medium lambs 
were also dull but good to choice were firm 
and a fraction higher. Poor sheep ranged 
from 150@3 12. Best grades dull. 

At Buffalo, the cattle receipts amounted 
to 120 cars with the market strong and 10c¢ 
higher than one week ago. Milkers are in 
good demand and $2 above last quotations. 
Feeders are steady and fancy native steers 
worth 4 40@4 85. Cows 30@54 ea. Calves 4 50 
@5 75. The receipts of hogs amovnted to 35 
double deck cars, the demand being strong 
for heavy and prices ranging 35c higher for 
this grade, which sells at 375. Mixed are 
worth 385 and light 4 20@4 30. Sheep re- 
ceipts Monday were 75 double deck cars, 
which sold readily at an advance of 40¢ over 
last week, or around 4. Export sheep were 
worth 4c, mixed butchers’ stuff 3 60@3 80, 
while best lambs brought 6e. 

At Pittsburg, _ cattle receipts were 76 cars, 
heavier by 13 ears than the previous wee k 
and the prices averaged lic higher with an 
active demand. 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, 
Good, 1200 to 1900 lbs, = 4. 21@ 


hogs 
market was dull at 


* 45, Gi 5 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@° 30 
85 Com to good fat cows, 2 00@S$ 2 
Fair, (0 to 1100 lbs, 3754 15 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Lbs, 3 0G@4 15 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 503 15 Bologna cows, p hi 1. 5 W015 00 
Rough, hal f-fat, 3 lg4 00 F'sh cows & spring’rs, ay 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 00@3 60 Veal calves, > KOE 25 
At London, American steers 10@1le P bb, 
est dressed weight, sheep 11@12c, refrigerator 
beef TL@8hc. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


LATEST WHOLESALE 

STANDARD GRADES, 

— Wheat-~, 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 
Chicago, 


—Corn-—~ ——Vats-—, 
1896 1895 1896 1895 
22¢ 393%,c¢ l6e 2le 


New York, - 71 29% - 25 261g 
Boston, - q 50 26 —- 

Toledo, bag 7 2: 40 17% 022k 
St Louis, j 22h, 3613 «18 2044 


*105 


Minneapolis, 5ikg 3235 - -- 
San Francisco, 7115 *90 
London, Vite 3 52 - 
*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades. Wheat Cornu 
September, 54',¢ 2246c 
December, 5Ri4 233% 
May, 634 2655 193g 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THK U 8&8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 47,876,000 46,429,000 36.806,080 
Corn, 0 000 12.198,000 294,000 
Oats, 7,279, 000 6,945,000 3, 3as2 2,000 
JULY BREADSTUFF EXPORTS WITH COMPARISONS, 
(Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 
7Month of July~ -7 mos ending 
1896 5 18 
Wheat, bu, 6,072 
total value, $3,824 
av value 62.9¢ 
Wheat flour, bbls, #1, _ 
total value, £4,717 
Corn, bu, 4,905 
total value, #1 .696 
av value, 
Cornmeal, bbls, 
total value, 
Oats, bu, 
total value, 
av value, 
Oatmeal, tbs, 
total value, 
Barley, bu, 1 04 
total value, $42. 2 2,2 407 
Rye, bu, 5 . +25 -- 
total value, £107 -- Y ~_- 
#12,411 8,501 81, 492 63,589 


Total, 
At Chicago, a slight weakness prevailed 
in wheat prices, closing 1ljc lower than a 
week ago. Receipts were smaller than during 
the previous seven days, but there was a 
large amount of poor quality which kept 
slown values. But few lots graded No 2. 
There was only a fair demand for regular No 
2 and an unsettled feeling prevailed, prices 
covering a range of 23 to 35he, closing witha 
loss of 1 to 1ge for the week. The business 
situation and recent failures were the leading 
eauses for the decline. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the prevailing conditions would 
warrant an advance, but the poor quality of 
the grain offered, the reduction in the quan- 
tity afloat for Europe, light shipments and 
claims of crop damage in southern Russia 
failed to stitten prices. 

Our monthly ofticial table of exports shows 
gri itifying increase in exports of all grains. 
For past seven months export value of wheat 
is 7c # bu higher than for like pe riod last year, 
but oats are off 17¢ and corn 7c. 

The decrease in the visible was disappoint- 
ing, being only 553,000 bu, making a total of 
45,876,000 against 56,586,000 a year ago. Lo- 
cal stocks inereased slightly. The weath- 
er was favorable for northwestern receipts but 
advices from Minn showed that threshing re- 
turns were not up to expectations, and in 
spite of all these factors there was no advance 
over the previous week, closing Saturday a 
little lower for Sept,or 55c,and about the same 


Oats 
163,€ 


Julyn 
“id 


or Dec, the last quotation being 583c. May sold 
around 63e and closed at 63tc. 

The trade in corn was fairly good but the 
bulk of the business was purely local. News 
influences were not encouraging to holders 
and the heavy movement from interior points 
a liberal increase in the visible and slight 
demand from foreign markets contributed to 
the decline. Sept selling off to 228¢ while Dee 
closed at 24c, the final figures show ing 
a loss of Ihc for the week. Crop conditions 
remain favorable with the exception of lim- 
ited localities in Neb and Kan, where a little 
damage was done by hot winds last week, but 
not of sufticient importance to intiuence 
oa a Drouth is now damaging corn slight- 
y in portions of Iiland Mo. The «rop, how- 
ever, 1S maturing rapidly in the greater¢ part 
of the corn belt and most of it will be safe 
by Sept 1. There was a good cash demand, 
but excessive heat made it diffic ult to operate 
elevators. 5 

The oats market was unsettled, a heavy 
feeling prevailing the greater part of the 
time in sympathy with the decline in wheat 
and corn. In spite of the report of serious 
crop damage affecting not only the quantity 
but the quality of the produc t, prices declin- 
ed. Offerings of new oats were large, aggre- 
gating 2724 cars against 2209 the previous 
week. The grading, however, was poor, a 
large per cent being No 3 and no grade. Oats 
were light in weightand discolored. Septem- 
ber sold from 174¢ down to 16%¢c and May from 
20c down to 193c. Old oats were in good de- 
mand, the decline being only le. 

Rye was weaker with other grains, the val- 
ues deciining until the end of the week with 
but slight reaction. A fair volume of busi- 
ness was transacted, but there was little to 
sustain prices until a demand set in for ex- 
port. Stocks have increased since the new 
crop began to arrive and there was a gain of 
28.000 buin the visible supply. No 2 eash 
ranged from 25 to 26ec, ¢ losing at the latter 
figure. No 3 sold at 22@275ce. September 
ranged from 28} to 30sec. 

Barley was steady, receipts of new being of 
poor quality, and fit in most cases for feeders 
only. There is but little de mand at present, 
consequently prices declined in sympathy 
with other grains. No 1 Sept is quoted at 38 
@39e. Lots received brought only 23@34c be- 
cause of their poor quality. 

Flax was fairly active with a moderate bus- 
iness in cash lots. The flax crop is well ad- 
vanced and there ‘is little doubt of a good crop 

rrovided wet weather does not interfere with 

eaten sok No 1 northwestern sold for 70@ 
71c but closed at 68ic. The speculative mar- 
ket also declined, closing at 68ce for Sept. Ar- 
rivals were quite liberal. The demand for 
timothy was fair and although the offerings 
increased they were absorbed. Prices dec lin- 
ed slightly, contract grades opening at $3 05 
and dropping to 280. Fair to good country 
lots ¢e lose d at 2 404@2 674 Few sales in clover, 
old see dedhce- 6@7 50, while new seed 
ranged from 6 25@26 50. Oct sold for 675, a 
small lot of Nov for 6 60. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
and rather weak under light demand. Good 
tochemy 16@1l7c P tb, dairy 15@16c.—At 
Syracuse, steady at unchanged prices, ch 
emy 164c, dairy 15@16c.—At saldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 14c.—At Oswego; Oswego Co, 
l6c. 

At New York, 
be noted this week, 
no special activity. 


dull 


an improvement of le is to 
although there has been 

Home consumption is 
light and most buyers for the local trade 
seem well stocked up, but the export’ busi- 
ness is a telling factor and is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the rise in prices. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras l6c P tb, western firsts 14@15c, 
onds 124@13}¢, Y tey emy 154@16e, 
dairy half tubs fey 14$@15e, firsts 
dairy tirsts 11@12c. 

Enormous increase in butter exports con- 
tinues, as shown by our monthly ofticial table 
of provision exports, at prices nearly as high 
as ayearago. Cheese exports continue to 
decline, but values are off less than might 
be expected. Hog butter exports show in- 
crease. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. Good 
to ch emy Ohio l4e P tb, Elgin 16c, dairy 8c. 
—At Cleveland, active for fancy grades. El- 
gin 1617c, good toch 13@15ke, dairy 8@13¢e.— 
At Toledo, emy 16@18¢c, .dairy 12@15c.—At 
Cincinnati, market stronger. Fey Elgin emy 
174c, Ohio 12@11c, ch dairy The. 

Pennsylvania— 


Philadelphia, a_ steady 
outlet for best grades, imuch stock showing 


sec- 
= & 
I3@ l4c, 








Western fcy cmy 15ic ® bb, fair *to 
prime 13@14c, common 11@12c, fey prints 19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a firm for 
fancy and prices W ell sustained. cmy 
17e¢ » tb, ch 15@16c, imt cmy fresh 
ladles 12c, dairy prints 11@12c. 

At Boston, only a moderate supply or 
strictly fresh butter and prices on such well 
sustained. Quotations are up se from last 
week and generally firm at the advance. 
Quotations for round lots are as follows: Vt 
and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 1l7c P bb; 
northern N Y 16@17hc, western fresh tubs 
assorted sizes 16c, northern firsts 15c, eastern 
14@15c, western firsts _ldc, seconds 11@13c, 
extra Vt dairy l4c, N Y l4e, firsts 13c, west- 
ern imtcwy 11@12c. Prints 1@2c premium 
over above prices. 
The 


New York State—. 


defects. 


tone 
Fey 
12@13¢, 





Trade. 
\t Albany, 


Cheese 


demand light, 


market quiet. Full cream cheddars 7@8c P 
ib. tlats T@7#c, imt Swiss 10@11e.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 7@8ce.—At Cuba, 900 bxs 


large sold, nearly all at 72c, one lot, 45 tbs, at 


Tic, one at TJec, about 2500 small contracted at 


‘ 
Ta Bie.— At Odgensburg, St Lawrence Co, 
1223 bxs offered, all sold at 8 1-16e. 

At New York, supplies have been quite lib- 


market has kept well cleaned up, 
much stock being taken by speculators for 
storage purposes. Nearly all arrivals have 
shown more or less effects of heat and strictly 
firmly held. Quotations fol- 


eral, but the 


sound goods are 


low: N Y full cream ch large white fey 7{@ 
Tic P », ch TA aT fair to good 6}@7ic, col- 
ored T2@7ie, seed to ch Th@iZe, white and 
par tll Ta The, choice light skims 54 @ de, part 
skims 4@5e, full skims 1@1}e 

Ohico—At Columbus, market quiet and 
steady. N Y full cream cheddars 9c P tb, 
family favorite 8c, limburger lle, imt Swiss 
ide. —At Cieveland, firm at quotations. Full 
cream cheddars 7), @8e, flats 64@7c, skims 4@ 
thle. imt Swiss 104¢122.—At Toledo, full 
cream 8@9c, skims 64@7c, Swiss 10@12}c.—At 
Cincinnati, demand moderate. Good to 
prime Ohio flat 7@7ke, family favorite T}@8c, 
twins 8@S8hke. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia,mé irket rath- 


er strong. NY full cream sini = fey Tic P tb, 

fair to good G3@iiec, large fcy 7 fair to good 

62@Tic, part skiins vaske, full skims 2@3c. 
Maryland— At firm. 


Baltimore, continues 








N Y full cream 8@8hc, flats 8$ 9c. . 
At Liverpool, American finest white firm at 
$c, colored firm at Sic. » 

At Boston, a firm tone on ail good grades, 
but few lots in condition to command top 
prices N Y small extra The P tb, large THe, 
lfirsts G@64e, seconds 5@54c, Vt small 74@7se, 
arge 7e, firsts 6@640, seconds 5@5iec, sage 
cheese 74 @Se, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 54 
@6he. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations In all instances are 
wholesal hey refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consiznees must pay freight and commission charges, 
When sold ina small way to retailers or Cousulmers al 
advance is usually secure¢ 

Beans. 

At New York, a slightly steadier feeling at 
about the former prices. Ch marrow $1 124@ 
115, common to good 1@1 10, ch medium 97he 
@1, pea 1, white kidney 1 2041 25, red kidney 
14105, black turtle soup 1 40, yellow eye 1 174 
#120, Cal lima 165, green peas 6744 T2he. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, some new stock arriving, 
market generally quiet. Spot quotations are: 
Fey evap "d apples 55@6c P tb,ch 4}@5}e, sun- 
drie “dl She, qui arters YL ashe, peeled peaches 3@ 
6c, unp eled 1}/@2c, cherries 9@93c, raspber- 
ries 15c, blackberries 54@6c, huckleberries 7 
@Tke, plums 4@4he. - 

At Chicago, trading is quiet, no ch: inge in 
the situation. Southern evap’d apples 45@5c, 
eastern ch 4}@5je, prime 44@4$c, sun-dried re 
24 Cc chopped 14] rc, raspberries 14@ l4ic, un- 
pee led peaches #@ 1c. 

Early arrivals of evaporated apples show a 


good quality. Prices on new lots are not yet 
fully established and much fluctuation is 
found in the markets. The outlook is favor- 
able for a ponte run of trade when the season 


opens. At such 1: irge markets as New York 
stock is offered freely for September and 
October delivery, but as yet not much busi- 


ness done. Old stock receives little attention. 


Eggs. 

At New York, fancy sound eggs are hard to 
find, while poor stock is plentiful and low in 
newlaid 
gathered 


15@16c P dz, 
Pa country 


nearby 
13@13hk¢e, 


price. Fe y 
State fresh 


THE LATEST 


a 13@13}c, western 11@12c, fair to good 
$2@2 40 P case. 

At Boston, demand for strictly choice stock 
is good. Inferior goods have to be forced off 
the market. Nearby and Cape fey 20c P dz, 
ch fresh eastern 15c, fair to good 12@13c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 15¢ P dz, Mich fey 12hke 
western fair to good 10@1lic, P E Island 12 





ac 


a Fresh ‘Fruits. 

The hight of the peach season has been 
reached, but the crop has not proven as satis- 
factory as was confidently expec ted by some 
growers and fruit dealers. The advancing 
season has further emphasized the statement 


of this journal regarding blight and rot. 
Large quantities of peaches have been sold 
of necessity at very low prices because of im- 


perfections in the fruit. In many cases worms 


have caused damage. The extremely hot 
weather, too, has not been without its effect 
on the market. Always a_ perishable crop, 


the heat has made peaches doubly so and mer- 
chants have let stocks go at low figures rather 





than keep them on hand to rot. For choice, 
sound, good-looking fruit, however, good 
prices have been obtained, fancy lots selling 
as high as $1 P bskt in New York last week. 

At New York, most kinds in liberal supply 
and selling well when of choice quality. Mad 
and Del peaches fey T5c@$1 P bskt, poor to 
prime 35@60c, fair to fey in carriers 1@1 50, 
green plums 20@25c P 10-ib bskt, ordinary 
dDlue 2@35e, Kieffer pears 1@125 bbl, 
Bartlett 2 50@3, Clapp’s Favorite 2 50@3, Md 
and Del grapes 50@75e earrier.  THuckle- 
berries 6@9c P qt, blackberries 7@8c, musk- 


melons 145350 P bbl, watermelons 180250 


» carload. 


At Boston, demand is for good sound 
stock, anything showing rot or blight works 
out at low prices. Blackberries T@8e PP qt, 


_100, 


blueberries 4@7c, watermelons $20¢25 4 
peaches 40@75c P Dskt, apples Tic@1 + 
bbl, grapes 10@18¢c P bskt,muskmelons 2 
P bbl. 





Ground Feeds, 

At New York, steady under fair demand. 

Rye feed 50@52c, linseed oil meal $18, cotton- 

seed 19, brewers’ meal 0c, grits 90@924c, 
coarse corn meai 60@65c. 

Hay 

At New York, 

for immediate wants and 


and Straw. 
buyers are only 
the ma 


purchasing 
irket is in- 


clined to dullness. Prime timothy 90@%5ec P 
100 tbs, No 1 85@90c, No 2 75@80, No 3 65@ 
70c, clover mixed 70c, clover G0@65c, salt hay 
45@50c, long rye straw, Nol 75a@s85ce, No 2 65 
“@70c, short rye 50@55c, tangled rye 45@50c, 
oat 80@35¢e, wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, continues quiet, receipts light, 
tone slightly improved. N Y and Can ch fey 
$18 P ton, fair to good 16@17, eastern 15 @ 
16, ch clever and clover mixed 10@12, swale 
8 50@9, good to prime rye straw 15 50@16, oat 
$ 50a. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market firmer under less lib- 
eral supplies. L Lin buik $1¢112 P bbl. N J 
$5e @1, southern sweets, yellow, 141 25 P bbl, 
red 50 @75e, Jerseys T5ca@1 25 ybskt of }-bbl 


capacity. 

At Boston, arrivals show 
heat and choice stock is 
Rose and Hebron, extra §$1 25 


rot and 
Native 
P bbl, 


effects of 
steadier. 
1 50 


Bristol Ferry (R I) 1387@150, NJ 40c P bu, 
Va yellow sweets 1 25@1 50 P bbl. 
Poultry. 
At New York, demand continues slack and 


all kinds are difticult of disposal. Dressed 


poultry: Turkeys, good to ch lic Pb, 
Phila spring chickens 13@l4c, western 8@%e, 
western fowls $@10c, spring ducks 12@18c, 
white squabs $175 dz. Live poultry: 
Spring chickens 8}@9¢ P ib, fowls 8@35c, tur- 
keys 9@10e, ducks 70@85ce P pr, geese 1@1 37, 
pigeons 20c. 

At Boston, only a moderate demand for 
choice and none whatever for under grades 
Northern and eastern chickens 12@15c P bb, 


did4e, 
82 10e, 
Live 
chickens 


western 
fowls 9 

fowls, 
9@ 


extra fowls 12c, spring ducks 12 
iced turkeys 11@12e, chickens 
@10c, pigeons $1@125 P pr. 
eastern 9c, ducks 9@10c, spring 
10¢c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, all kinds in full supply and 
selling at irregular prices. Beets Tic P 100 
behs, cabbages $2@250 P 100, new carrots 
50c P 100 behs, celery 30@40c P dz, egg plant 
40@60c, cucumbers 30@40c P 100, green peas 
50c@1 25 P bag, lettuce 35@€40c P dz, lima 
beans 50@75c P bag, turnips, Russian 50@65c 
® bbl, tomatoes 30@50c P cra, marrow squash 
75c ® bbl, white and yellow crook 50@75c. 





Vegetable garden 
of revenue. 


Marketing from the 
should be made a fruitful source 


MARKET 8 
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Likewise the orchard and fruit garden should 

each year be made to yield a surplus for the 
market at the proper time. ‘These little 
things always bring the ready cash at a time 
when it is almost like finding it. Then the 
wife has a few pounds of butter; look out for 
afew good customers in the village or city. 
They can always be found if you lock for 
them. It is well to bear in mind when mar- 
keting that first impressions are wonderful 
agents. A nice, clean napkin often speaks 
volumes to the customer who buys your _ but- 
ter or other produce, while if your own suit 
cost only six bits, let it be clean and tidy. 
[S. H. Oakwood, Vermilion Co, Ill. 








AN APPEAL FOR AID. 


Thousands in the Throes 
of Tobacco Torture. 








Only Prompt Decisive Action Can Save Them 
—Some Already Saved Prove That There is a 
Way. 


——________. 


Are these the days of 
| BE freedom? 
a Is everybody out of 


bondage ? 

Would that we 
answer, “Yes! 
body’s free.” 

But, in fact, at the end 
of this enlightened cen- 
tury, there are hundreds 
of thousands, ves, millions 
of men in the clutches of 
a tyrant worse than any 
in history, unable to fight 
their way to liberty. im- 
. potent to break their fet- 

ters. 

When once the tobacco habit gets its grip on 
aman, it destroys his nerve and will power, 
and robs him of his only means of defense. 
His life is sapped out of him, his manhood de- 
stroyed, his brain deadened, until he becomes 
a sallow, skinny, listless wreck of a man, his 
existence a living death, and himself an ob- 
ject of disgust instead of love and affection to 
those who are dear to him. 

Is there no hope? 

There is. Only one—No-To-Bae—the won- 
derful guaranteed medicine. Even after years 
of slavery, No-To-Bac cures without fail. No- 
body’s case could be worse than the following: 

TOBACCO HAD SHATTERED HIS NERVES. 
GARRETTSVILLE, O. 

Gentlemen: T am happy to say that No-To- 
Bac has completely cured me of the tobacco 
habit. I had both smoked and chewed for thir- 
ty years; had tried several times to stop. My 
health had been terribly poor, and my nervous 
system shattered to pieces generally. I cannot 
say too much in favor of your rewedy; it will 
cure any one who wants to get cured of the 
tobacco habit and will give the treatment an 
honest and thorough trial. You are at liberty 
to publish my statement if you so desire. 

Truly yours, J. W. NASH. 

Tobacco-user, shake off your shackles! 

No-To-Bac makes it so easy. Begin to-day. 
Your own druggist sells it under absolute 
guarantee to cure. Try it! If in a week or 
two you do not like gaining weight, feeling 
new, manly vigor, and making your loved 
ones happy, learn the tobacco-habit over 
again. Get our booklet, “Don’t Tobaeco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away,” written guaran- 
tee of cure and free sample for the asking. 
Address The Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago 
and New York. 





could 
Every- 





New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


Aug. 3ist to Sept. 5th. 


The greatest exhibition of agricultural and mechan- 
ical products in this country. Great trotting and pacing 
races. Famous horses and noted cattle from the lead- 
ing stock farms, Special features every day, Make 
your arrangements to attend the great Fair and Exposi- 
tion of the Empire State. Low rates of fare and special 
trains on all railroads. Watch for future announce- 


ments, 
J. B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany. 


$9 
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OUR HARUEST 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The State Fairs. 


American institute, New York, 
American live stock, New York, 
British Columbia, New Westminster, 


California, Sacramento, 
Canada, Toronto, 
Colorado, Pueblo, 
Connecticut, Meriden, 
Delaware, Dover, 
Illinois, ae ance 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 
lowa, Des Moines, 
Kansas, Wichita, 
Maine, Lewiston, 
Maryland, Timonium, 


Massachusetts (Bay State), Worcester, 
Massachusetts horticultural, Boston, 


Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, Hamline, 
Missouri, St Louis, 
Montana, Helena, 
Nebraska, Omaha, 
Nevada, Reno, 

New Brunswick, St John, 


New England, Portland, Me, 


New Hampshire, Tilton, 
New Jersey, Waverly, 


New*Jersey (interstate), Trenton, 


New York, Syracuse, 
North Carolina, Raleigh, 
Ohio, Colum bus, 
Ontario, London, 


Sept 28-Oct 29 
Nov 23-28 

Oct 6-9 

Sept 1-9 

Aug 31-Sept 12 
Sept 17-22 
Sept 8-10 

Sept 21-26 
Sept 28-Oct 3 
Sept 14-19 
Sept 411 

Sept 22-26 

Aug 31-Sept 4 
Sept 1-4 
Sept 1-4 
Oct 6-8 
Sept 7-12 
Aug 31-Sept 4 
Oct 5-10 

Aug 19-29 
Aug 27-Sept 5 
Sept 21-26 
Sept 22-Oct 2 
Aug 17-21 
Sept 7-10 
Sept 7-11 
Sept 28-Oct 2 
Aug 31-Sept 5 
Oct 19-24 

Aug 31-Sept 4 
Sept 10-19 


Ontario, Ottawa exhibition, Central 


Canada, 
Oregon, Salem, 


Pennsylvania, Johnstown, 


Sept 17-26 
Oct 7-13 
Sept 7-12 


Pennsylvania horticultural, Philadelphia, Nov 10-14 
Pennsylvania, grangers, Williams Grove, Aug 24-29 


Quebec provincial, 


Quebec, 


Sept 10-19 


Rhode Island, Nar ragansett park Cranston Bepet 7-11 


South Carolina, Columbia, 


South Dakota, Yankton, 
Tennessee, Nashville, 
Texas, Dallas, 

Vermont, 


Vermont, horse breeders, 
Virginia, Richmond, 


Virginia, live stock, Staunton, 
Washington, New Whatcom, 
West Virginia, Wheeling, 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 


White River Junction, 
Vermont (interstate), Burlington, 


Nov 9-13 

Sept 28-Oct 2 
May 1-Oct 31 
Oct 10-25 
Sept 8-10 
Sept 14 

Aug 25-28 
Oct 13-16 
Sept 8-11 
Sept 29-Oct 2 
Sept 7-14 
Sept 21-26 


Rutland, 


SE 
District, County and Local Fairs. 


New York. 
Afton, Afton, 
Albany, Altamont, 81417 
Allegany, Angelica, 8810 
Allegany, Cuba, 8 15418 
Allegany, W a, “se 


S 22-25 


Am Institute, :Maaigon 
Sq garden, S 28-0 2 
Binghamton, Bingham- 
ton, 88-11 
Boonville, Boonville, S &IL 
Brock port, Brock port,S 24-26 
Brookfield, Brookfield, 
Sept 22-24 
Broome, Binghamton, § 8-11 
Broome, Whitney’s Pt, S14 
~~ Vailey, __. 


0) 
Cambridge, Semtetten, S$ l4 
Camden, Camden, 8 15-17 
Cape Vincent, Cape Vv 4 
Sept 15-17 
Bangasete me, 
& 24-27 


cent, 
Catskill, 
Cattaraugus, Franklin’ 4 

ville 5 $l 

Cattaraugus, Little Val- 
ey, $14 
Cc hautauqua, Jamest’n, S 1-4 
Chemung, Elmira, A 31-S4 
Chenango, Afton, S 22-25 
Chenango, Norwich, A 25-28 
Chenango, Greene, 8S 8-1l 
Clinton, Piattsburg, S81 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, § 21- 2 
Columbia, Chatham, S &il 
Columbia, Hudson,S "23-Oct l 
Cortiand, Cortland, S 1517 
Cuba, Cuba, S 15-18 
Delaware, Delhi, S 22-24 
Delaware, Margaret- 

ville, A 24-27 
Delaware, Sidney, S 8-10 
Delaware, Walton, 8 81) 
Dryden, Dryden, S 22-24 
Dundee, Dundee, 0 68 
Dutchess, Sougnnecges, 


22- 25 

Erie, Hamburg, S 21-25 
Erie, Lancaster, 
Essex, Westport, 8 1b- 7 
Frank iin, Malone, S 22-25 
Franklinville, Franklin- 

ville, 
Fulton, Johnstown, A 31-8 
Genesee, Batavia, S 21-24 
Glendale, Pottersv ille,S22-25 
Gouverneur,Gouver- 

neur, Si4 
Greene, Cairo, A 25-27 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 8 15-17 
Hornellsv ile, Hornells- 

ville, ug 24-28 
Jefterson, Watertown, S811 
Lewis, Lowvilie, ; 
Livingston, Geneseo, 
Madison, Brookfield, 
Monroe, Rochester, S 25-0 2 
Monroe, Brockport, S 24-26 
Montgomery, Fonda, 8 7-10 
Mt Morris, Mi Morris, 8 25 26 
Naples, Naples, 
Newport, Newport, 
Niagara, Lockport, 
Oneida, Rome, 
Oneouta, Oneonta, 
Ontario, 


Ss 4a 
Canandaigua, 

8 2-0 
Orange, Newburg, 5 wis 
Orileaus, Albion, 
Oswego, Oswego Falls,s 518 


Oswego,Phenix, S 22-3 

Otsego, Cooperstown,'S 21-2 

Palmyra, Palmyra, 8% 24-2 

Pheenix, Phoenix, 8S 22-2 

Prattsburg, Phe 
ot 


Prattsville, Prattsville, S 1-3 

Putnam, Carmel, A’ 25-28 
ueens, "Mineola, Ss 22-26 
acquette Valley, Pots- 
dam, $81 

Rensselaer, Nassau, §S 22-25 

Richfield Springs, Rich- 
field Springs, S 28-30 

Riverside,Greene, 8 811 

Rockland, Spring Valley. 

Ss 


5S 15- 
Rushville, Rushville, 8S 25-26 
St Lawrence,Potsdam,S 8-ll 
St Lawrence, Canton, 8 15-18 
a Creek, —— 
Creek ug 25-27 
Saratoga, Ballston fa 
A 24-28 
Schenevus,Schenevus, 
817-19 
Schoharie,Schoharie, S 28-30 
Schoharie, Cobleskill,S 21-24 
Schuyler, Watkins, 829-0 2 
Seneca, W aterloo, 8S 29-0 1 
Sidney, Sidney § 8-1 
Silver Lake, erry, 0 12 
Steuben, Troupsburg, 
Sept 8-11 
Steuben, Bath, 5 25-0 2 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 
Sullivan, Monticello, 
Tioga, Owego, s 8-10 
Tioga, Newark Valley,A 25-27 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 8 #11 
Ulster, Ellenville, aA 8-10 
Union, Lancaster, 8145 
Washington,FtEdw’rd, Sell 
Washington, Cambridge, n 
Wayne, Lyons, S$ 17-19 
Wellsville, Wellsville,A3I-S4 
Westchester, White b lains, 
S 28-0 3 
Western N Y, Roches- 
ter, S 28 
Wy oming, Warsaw, 
Yates, Penn Y an, 
DISTRICT. 
Steuben, Hornelisville, 
24-28 
Tompkins, Dryden, 5S 22-24 


Ontario. 

State fair,Toronto, A a. $12 
Bruce, Paisley S 29-30 
Durham, Botmansvilie, : 
S 2038 
S 15-18 
S 22-24 
Lanark, 

S 29-0 


Haldiman4d,Cayuga, 
Hastings, Belleville, 
Huron, Goderich, 
Lanark, North 


Middlesex, London, 
Oxford, Otterville, 
Peel, Brampton, 
Perth, Stratford, 
Perth, Milverton, 
Peterboro, Peterboro,S 21-23 
Renfrew, Renfrew, S§ 17-18 
Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 
A 31-85 
Simeoe, Stayner, $8 29-0 1 
Simcoe, Cookstown, | 0 6-7 
Victoria, Lindsay, S 23-25 
Waterloo, Wellesley, S 22- _ 
York, Markham, S 30-0 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


DISTRICT. 

Bruce, Walkerton,  § 22-23 
West Virginia. 
State fair, Wheeling, S$7-1l 
Jetferson, Se, 


Harrison, Clarksburg, 8 1-3 

Marshall, Moundsville, 8 1-4 

Ritchie, Pennsboro, S§ 15-18 
Wan: Middlebourne,A 25-27 
Wetzel, New Martinsville, 


Maryland. 
Cecil, Elkton, $8 8-11 
Frederick, Frederick, oO 13-16 
Montgomery, Rocky wie 


Talbot, Easton, Ss isis 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny,Tarentum, A 25-28 
Armstrong, Dayton, 8 24-O 2 
Armstrong, Parker’s L’d’g, 

S$ $l 
Arnistrong, Kittanning, 
A 18-21 
Beaver, Beaver, S 22-25 
Beaver, Hookstown, A 18-20 
Bedford, Bedford, S 6S 
Berks, Kutztown, 069 
Berks, Reading, S 15-18 
Blair, Hollidaysburg, 8 15-18 
Bradford, Canton, S 15-18 
Bradford, Towanda, S 22-25 
Butler, Butler, s 1-4 
Cambria,Carr olltown, § 22-25 
Cambria, Ebensburg, $1 4 
Carbon, Lehighton, 5S 29-0 2 
Chester, Oxford, June 3-S 2 
Clarion, C larion, S 15-18 
Clearfield, Grampian, S 20-25 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
O 17-27 
Crawford, Conneautville, 


Crawford, Cochranton, 
Ss 16-18 
Crawford, Titusville, S$ 8-11 
Cc ambridgeboro, 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 
S 29-0 
Dauphin, Gratz, 
Dauphin, LykKens, 
Erie, Wattsburg, ’ 
“ Corry, 
” Edinvoro, 


Fayette, Uniontown, S 20-0 2 
Belle Vernon, O 6-8 
Greene, Carmichaels, BR . 7-38 
Waynesburg, S 22-25 
Indiana, Indiana, $ 15-18 
Jefferson Brookville, S 22 25 
Juniata, Port Royal. S 16-18 
Lawrence, New Castle, 


Lebanon, Mt Gretna, A 17-21 
Lehigh, Allentown, _§ 22-25 
Luzerne, Dallas, § 29-0 2 
Lycoming, Hugbesville, 
S 23-26 
bs os 
s Stoneboro, S 22-24 
Mifflin, Lewistown, D811 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, S 8-12 
Northampton, Bethichem, | 
1 

Northampton, Nazareth, 
06-9 
mer * 
Perry, Newport s De" 25 
Philadelphia, Phila, N 10-14 
Schuylkill, Ashland, 8 29-0 2 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburg, wy 


Sullivan,Forksville, S 30-0 
Susquehanna, Montrose, ; 


Mercer, Greenville, 
fercer, 


Northumberland, 


S 29. 
Harford, 
$ 33-24 
s 15-18 
Ss 22- » 


Susquehanna, 


Tioga, Westfield, 
- Mansfield, 
Tioga, Wellsboro, Ss 
Union,Burgettstown, O6 
Union, Dallas, 29- 
Union, Lewisburg, 
Warren, Warren, $ 
W ashington, Wash’n, S 16-18 
Burgettstown, n, 


Wayne, Honesdale, S 2301 
We stmoreland, Greens- 
burg S 22-25 
Wy coming, Tunkhannock, 
Ss 16- 8 


§ 8-ll 
0 5-9 


York, Hanover, 
a York, 
New Jersey. 
Atlantic, Egg Harbor 
City S 10-13 
Burlington, Mt Holly, 82 22-25 
Cumberland, Bridgton, 
S 2-6 





PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 


The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New YorK, 


in the growing crop, now so 


Aug 18—Interest is centered 


near harvest. 


Vermin have injured the hops to some extent 


but how much it is impossible to state. 


Cer- 


tain it is, however,that the crop of New York 


state will be 
yield of last year. 


contract are as high as 10@12c. 


materially reduced from 
Prices bid to growers on 


the 


This is an 


improvement over the market of a year ago, 


when contracts were made at 8@10c 
Picking will generally begin 


lower. 


or even 
this 


week or next, after which it will be possible 

to form more detinite ideas of the extent of 

the crop and the prospects of growers. 
WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y, Aug 14—The 


indications are that the area in 
er cent of 
and others who ride and see many 


must be below 60 


this state 
rowers 
parts of 


95. 


the country express the opinion that these 


acres will not produce 
grown on the same acres in 


more than one-half 
95. This would 


ive a result for this crop of only 30 per cent. 


robably the crop will all 
learn that 10c P ib is offered 
contract. 
inclined to sell before harvest and it 
early to gauge the quality. 


rumors of 12c on 


“harvested. I 
and there are 
Growers are not 
is too 
There are ver- 


be 


min, though I do not think they are increas- 


ing as 


fast as a week ago. 


I have seen some 


hops badly infested and leaves a very dark 


color. 


NorTH BROOKFIELD, Madison Co, 
are getting on the hops, also red rust. 


There are very few ’95 hops left. 


N Y—Lice 
Dam- 


age cannot yet be estimated. 


BovuckVILiye, 


hops. 
picking will be 
inst. 


ters and Canadas is a matter hard to 
They are all right at present. 
have contracted 


ner of Hamilton 
this week at 8c P bb. 
higher figures. 


Madison 
have made their appearance but not in 
cient numbers to do material damage 

Humphreys are clean and 
commenced 
What effect the lice will have on 


15—Lice 
sufti- 
yet to 
bright and 
20th 
Clus- 
foretell. 
Leland & Tan- 
200 bales 
want 


Co, Aug 


about the 


Most growers 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Aug 1 


large cheese this week equals jc, 


17—The advance here on 


which is by 


far the heaviest increase that has taken place 


this year. The 
sources, but it 
make of the season. 


impetus 
is based 
There are 125,000 boxes 


comes from foreign 
on the diminished 


less cheese on the shelves of. factories in this 
state than there were a year ago, and stock is 


now sold 
then. 


and fully 


off two weeks 
The statistical position is a strong one 
warrants a considerable advance. 


later than it was 


Throughout the northern part of this state 


and through Canada the July make 


is al- 





reatly sold, and in central N ¥ less thana 
week of that month’s make remains. It will 
be noted that the advance ‘on small sizes is 
fully as much as on large. Probably there is 
no great demand as yet from home trade, but 
buyers consider the stock cheap and are tak- 
ing a portion of it at least on their own ac- 
count. The prices of large cheese are now lc 
above what they were a year ago, but lack 
3c of being as high as two years ago. The 
prices brought out a large offering, heavier 
no doubt than will be seen again this year. 
Further improvement is looked for in the 
near future. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1000 bxs at 8c, 48393 at 8c, 248 at 8te, 
large w agg — at 84c, small white, 810 at 7c, 

154 at Te, 5 Jat Thc, small colored, 843 at The, 
1460 at 73c, 280 at Thc. Total 9504 bxs against 
7992 last year and 10,465 two years ago. 

At Jamestown, creamery butter offerings on 
Monday of this week 46,937 Ibs. Highest bid 
14c. Withdrawals from the market were 
large. 

At Montreal, on Monday 
cheese ruled firmer and scored an 
3c, 4000 boxes being sold at 8@8}c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts continue moderate, 
but a falling off in supplies is expected soon. 
The average price on the platform was ad- 
vanced Aug 16from $112 to 1 22 P can of 
40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 17 were as 
follows: 


of this week, 
advance of 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


,.Y.LE& West RR, 29,528 2,33 481 
.¥ Central, 
YY, Ont & West, 
West Shore, 
N Y, Sus and West, 
N Y¥ & Putnam 
New Haven & i, 
Del, Lack & West, 
Long Island, 
N J Central, 
Lehigh Valley, 
HR T Co, 
Other sources, 


é 


Total receipts, 
Daily average, 
Daily av last week, g 212 
Av last yr, 21, $51 932 237 
Milk shipments in cans of 40 — over the N 
Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 
Aug9 Aug2 July 19 July 12 July 
Hammonds, 40 160 
Millweod, 2 q § 456 
Kitchawan, 
Croton Lake, 
Yorktown, 
Amawalk, 
West Somers, 
Baldwin Place, 
Mahopac Falls, 
Mahopac Mines, 
Lake Mahopac, 
Crofts, 
Carmel, 
Total, ‘16st ~ 164 1733 
Also 707 cases bottled milk from Carmel. 
At Boston, receipts lighter and sales 
in July than June, but the exhibit is worse 
on both points than a year ago. Of the total 
eey in July 17 per cent was surplus milk, 
paid for at lle P 8}-qt can net to the farmer 
at his local depot, against no surplus in July, 
*95. The other 83 per cent of the 900,000 cans 
shipped were paid for at same price as last 
year—21@26c P 8}-qt can net at farmers’ de- 
pots 100 to 20 miles from Boston. 
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The Largest Supplies of Cheap 


WALKING CANES 
AND TOY WHIPS 


In the U. S. for ring board or parade pur- 

poses, from 15¢c a doz., up. Also a large 

variety of Campaign Canes on hand. 
Write for price list to 


I. EISENSTEIN, 44 Ann St., New York. 


CANE-BOARD-MEN 


SUPPLIED WITH 


Walking Ganes 


AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Largest Cane Factory in the 
United States. 


Write for our latest C. O. D. Price 
List and Illustrated Catalogue. 
Large stock always on hand. 


D. RICKETTS, Jr., 


21-23 Ann Street, NEW YORE. 
Also Mfr. of TOY WHIPS. 
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The Man in the Tree. 


By Isabel Gordon. 











EyiIOME TWELVE YEARS 
while visiting at an Indian 
settlement in Canada, I was 
given the following letter by an 
old English lady. It had been 
written to her husband, who in 
1825 began his career 4S a missionary among 
his own people, for although his wife was a 
rarely-cultured woman, born and educated in 
a charming Kentish home, he was an Indian 
who had been reared in the wilds of Canada, 
and lived a savage existence until his conver- 
sion and education, when he gave up his life 
to helping and bettering the Indians. At 
his death, among his papers were found a 
number of letters from John Sunday, an- 
other famous Indian missionary of those days, 
who was the closest friend of Peter Jones,— 
or Kahkewagtonaby, his Indian name, which 
meant ‘‘sacred waving feathers.’’ These let- 
ters are filled with stories of life among the 
Indians, of his labors among them, of their 
strange customs, of their great needs, all 
quaintly told as is this letter. 
‘‘Muncrey Town, Jan 6th, 1855. 

‘‘DeAR BROTHER, MR P. Jones, Sir: I was 
very happy in my heart to see the poor Indi- 
an happy. The white man, his religion, 
makes the poor Indians happy in their hearts 
Everythings looks nice on the ta- 
ble, wild turks and’ pigs, and other good 
things. Dear brother, what a good change 
has taken place to the poor Indians., When I 
look back about 30 years ago there was no 
such feeling with the Indians at that time. 
What they are now, thank the Lord Jesus 
Christ for his blessing to the poor Indian. 
May God still bless them, amen. 

‘*Dear brother, as you wishes me to give 
you particular account of that man was 
found upon a tree, it was not me that found 
the man, nor Peter Seneca; it was Jacob An- 
derson, or Uh yah be dah sega, found him in 
1852; will be three years next spring. It was 
in the beginning of June, at the time doe 
bring forth her young one, when the man was 
found. It was on the township of Southhold, 
south from the river Thames, Canada west. 

‘“‘One day Brother Beeswater had a_ bee. 
Good many men went there, but it happen Ja- 
cob Anderson toke up his gun to hunt in- 
stead of going to the bee. He went over to 
the river. He had an instrument with hii to 
call the doe. After he got into the woods he 
then began to play his instrument, to call the 
doe. Perhaps when he got about two miles 
and half he began again, and as he played 
his instrument he heard a voice from some- 
where, he did not know where from, and he 
looks round about him; he see nothing, and 
he begin play away again, and he heard again 
a voice, and he begin to be affrighten in 
thinking must be the spirit that speaking to 
him, whether from the good spirit or from 
the evil spirit. ‘If this voice is from the spirit, 
it cannot be from the good spirit; it must 
come from the evil spirit, because I am a 
wicked man. How often that I have been 
trying to be better man as I am now.’ Jacob 
began to think that he must now be sense- 
less, so he put his finger upon his pulse, but 
his pulse beating well, and Jacob speak out 
and said, ‘If I should bring some more men, 
could you speak to me again, and these men 
might hear you.’ And Jacob begin to think 
again, perhaps Mar je munnedoo going to 
have me now. He was so affrighten he left 
the place. He went off little piece, and he stop, 
andthink. It this voice from the good spirit, 
perhaps the good spirit want to help me; let 


ago, 





and souls. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


me go back to the place again, and worship 
him, and beg of him a deer for to take home 
with me. So he did went back, and stand 
where he stode before, and play way again, 
and he heard voice again. There was a stump 


standing near him, about 15 feet high. There 
the poor man in the hollow stump, and man 
spake out from the hollow stump. Jacob 


said to him, ‘Who are you?’ Answer from the 
man: ‘Iam a man.’ Jacob said to him, 
‘What take you there?’ Answer, ‘I was hunt- 
ing cows or cattles; I saw a black squirre. 
run upon the stump. There is a small tree 
standing long side of stump, so I ran up too, 
upon the small tree, and the squirrel ran in, 
into the stump, and when I got up to the top, 
I looks in, one of feet did slip off and fell in. 
Been there three night.’ 
‘‘Jacob had no tomahawk 
then he ran to the house, about 
from where this poor man was, about three 
miles from Iona village. This man his name 
is John McGraygar, and when he got up to 
the house he met a boy and said to the boy, 
‘Have you any an ax? I have found a man in 
hollow stump. I want to get him out. His 
name is John MeGraygar.’ So he was told 


with him, and 


two miles 


where his parent lived, and he ran up there 
and boy went with him. This boy went in 
the house. The woman was home, but the 


man was not. Poor woman she began to weep 
aloud. In little while many people came to- 
gether and see what is the matter the woman 
that she weep so aloud,and were told that the 
Indian has found the man in a hollow stump. 
They all run to the place. 

‘‘When they got there they began to talk 
with him. This stump was cracked from the 
top and to the bottom, about half-inch wide. 
They just but see the eyes of the man. One 
man was going to cut down the stump, but 
Jacob said to the man, ‘If you do that, you 
will kill that man.’ He told him what to do; 
chopped the stump on one side, so the man 
done so, and they cut the sticks and made 
handspikes, and they put the handspikes 
into the crack of the stump, and cracked open, 
and when they done that, man came out. 

‘*Poor man was not able to stand. They 
made him to sit down upon the log. They 
gave him some of bread, but could not eated, 
poor man; he had to lie down. They toke 
him up by the hand, and led him to the 
house, and as they going long they met Mr 
McGraygar, the father of young man. Mr 
McGraygar said, let us go back and see the 
stump where this good Indian found my son; 
so they went back to the place, and then 
for home. 

‘*O, how happy the poor woman was when 


she saw her son coming home safe and 
sound. Jacob was rewarded of flour from 
Mr McGraygar. Jacob told me that he met 


long woods 
two shillings 


the young man last summer at 
road, the man handed to him 
York. 

‘*Dear brother, very many of our Indian 
brethren are into the hollow log, fastened in 
there, they cannot get out, they will be per- 
ish there. While that poor man was in the 
log, no bread to eat, no water to drink, just 
so with our Indian brethren, they are starv- 
ing for bread of life,and thirsting the water of 
life, and I hope the great missionary society, 
she will find some good men to hunt up these 
perishings in the log or in their sinus, to get 
them out by the preaching of the gospel unto 
them. They are not dead, but they are living 
yet; it is not too late to hunt them up, and I 
hope the guod white people will still help to 
the poor Indian. No doubt at all, many 
would be very glad if they could hear the 
sound of the gospel of Christ, as this poor 
man was when he heard the noise, he begin 
to think, must some person near about him, 
so he speak out for help, so it was, perhaps 
the poor Indian would do the same, that is, 
if they should hear the gospel in their ears and 
will say what must we do to be saved.’’ 

This letter, written 40 years ago, gives one a 
graphic picture of the early civilization of 
the Ojefway nation. Others of John Sun- 
day’s letters tell of the gradual dying out 
of pagan customs, of their lingering celebra- 
tion of such affairs as a dog feast offering to 
the dead, a sacred bear oil feast, of many a 
strange dance and festival. But his work 
among his fellows was an education such as 
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no white man could have given. He had 
struggled to get an education. He was a 
true-hearted, kindly, simple, devout man, 
with views which had been broadened by 
years of contact with the world outside his 
own domains. As a preacher he became 
famous, so much so that the white people 
who had heard his sermons crowded in Sun- 
day after Sunday to the primitive building 
where the Indians worshiped God.. He was 
eloquent, but it was the eloquence of simplic- 
ity, and his sermons were as quaintly and 
earnestly worded as is this story told in his 
letter. He did not seek to preach as _ theo- 
logians do; he illustrated his sermons with 
anecdotes and snatches of everyday life, and 
his rare attractiveness soon made him fa- 
mous. He received calls to city churches; he 
was begged to preach here and there to the 
most cultured of audiences. But nothing of 
that sort was a temptation to him. When he 
left his own homely pulpit it was to plead for 
aid for the people of his nation, and tell the 
story of their life, and many a benefit given 
the Indians, both individually and by govern- 
ment, came to them through the influence of 
good John Sunday. 

Queen Victoria sent for him, and his simple 
story of the red men in her territory touched 
hearts as it had done in Canada, and brought 
his people no small favor. John Sunday 
passed away 20 years ago, but his influence 
is seen to-day in the pleasant homesteads one 
finds in the comfortable Indian communities 
scattered about the banks of the Grand river 
in Ontario. The pleasant villages one would 
never dream had Indians for a population. 
You might guess it from the swarthy faces 
you meet everywhere, but culture and educa- 
tion have raised to an equal level with their 
white neighbors a people who 50 or 60 years 
ago lived as the savages live. Their schools 


are as good as these of any township, their 
churches are neatly built, cosily fitted up, 
and in all of them one finds a fine organ, for 


music isa passion among these people; it 
draws them as ‘‘dacob Anderson’s instru- 
ment’’ called the doe. They have good stores, 
farms well tilled, and homes where you find 
every comfort and convenience, many a time 
luxuries, and among these people John Sun- 
day’s name is not forgotten. 
rT 

Safety in Railroad Travel.—Barring the occa- 
sional terrible disaster which carries a whole 
trainload of people to destruction, and causes 
a shudder throughout the entire world, danger 
in railroad travel is certainly being reduced 
toa minimum. In 1895 the number of passen- 
gers killed in Pennsylvania was one to every 
4,300,000 carried and in New York only one 
passenger lost his life to every 9,500,000 carried, 
the rate among employees being of coarse 
greater. These comparisons, taken from ofti- 
cial figures, lead to the conclusion that in the 
matter of safety appliances, New York is in 
advance of Pennsylvania, in protection of 
both passengers and employees. 


Women Wanted.—A shortage of women, by 
40,000, is reported in British Columbia, in the 
city of Vancouver. 











All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim- 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 


est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 


Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, lil. 
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DAVGNTE 


ISADORE BAKER. 
Two flowers grew by the wayside, 
Each from a tiny seed, 
And one was a royal blossom, 
The other an ox-eye weed. 


A maiden wore in her girdle 
The flower beloved of art. 
The daisy lived to hale c.d age 
Nor died of a boken heart. 


Is It Worth the Labor? 
SARAH M. BAILEY. 


‘*How can you work out in the hot sun to 
weed this long tlower bed? You don’t tell 
me that you get up early and do it before 
breakfast? Well, I’d rather lie in bed and 
go without flowers. They don’t seem to me 
to be worth all that trouble.”’ 

I gave the speaker a look of pity, and 
could not refrain from having the last words, 
which were these: ‘‘I’m glad that I love 
tlowers well enough to sacrifice a few hours 
through the season t» care for them. To be 
sure that all my flower seeds are up, I 
leave the weeding until quite late, then I 
can easily distinguish between the precious 
seed plant, that is to yield me such a wealth 
of blossom through the season, and the rank 
weed, whose room is better than its com- 
pany. I cannot endure the heat, therefore I 
must do my work early in the morning. It 
isn’t so very hard to devote an hour for three 
or four days to this task inthe charming June 
mornings. After that u.y husband kindly 
assists me and we have very happy times _ be- 
tween sunset and dark keeping the weeds 
down and watching the plants grow, bud and 
blossoai. 

‘*The ground is laid out in a long narrow 
strip next the roadside. Itis the commence- 
ment of a garden of small fruit and 
bles, extending back some distance. 
er bed is six feet wide and 50 feet long. The 
seeds are planted across the bed, the rows 
two feet apart, which gives me room to walk 
between the rows and weed, also to run the 
Planet Junior hand cultivator or You 
need not smile; I can use the hoe very handi- 
ly, and I’m not ashamed to when my pets 
need it. 

‘*In sowing seeds I aim 
study the effect of one tlower with another 
when blossoming time comes. There must be 
plenty of white to relieve the brilliant colors 
Tall ones must not be plant- 
Howers, 


veyeta- 


My tlow- 


hoe. 


to look ahead and 


on either side. 
ed beside low-growing modest little 
and every flower must be made to set forth 
its beauty to the best effect. A good way to 
get the money to buy seeds in the spring, is 
to place a child’s bank in your living room 
in the fall, when the frost has done its ruin- 
ous work and your heart is very and 
into it drop a penny now and then, ever keep- 
ing the spring and planting time in mind. 
You will be surprised to tind how large a sum 
of money you will have when the tinre for 
ordering seeds comes. My sweet are 
planted in long rows in the vegetable gar- 
den and given a three-foot wire fencing to 
climb upon. The soil that raises vegetables 
is just right for sweet peas, and if planted 
deep enough they will give you blossoms un- 
til the frost comes, if you are and 
cut freely of the blooms; otherwise you will 
be paid for your selfishness by seeing® seed 
pods form and your blossoms diminish. My 
rule is, never to allow a pod to form. I have 
to buy new seed each year. One year I had 
such quantities that I could not keep them all 
cut, and I gathered lots of seeds in the fall. 
There were all the beautiful colors compos- 
ing the list. You can imagine my disgust 
the following year to these seeds send 
forth nothing but white blossoms. 
‘*It pays me amply for all my work 


sad, 


peas 


generous 
generous 


see 


as soun 


MOTHERS 


as I can begin to cut flowers to give my 
friends. In the early spring come my flow- 
ing almond, sunball, purple and white fleur 
de-luce, then roses in all shade and color, 
such as have been upon the farm for years, 
but yet as fine as many modern ones. By the 
time they are past, the annuals begin to 
bloom. Among my choice flowers for a late 
culling are the Drummond phlox, which defy 
the frosts and gladden our hearts to the last 
moment. 

**I do not dismiss my.hoe from active ser- 
vice until late, as the ground needs to be 
loosened about the plants at intervals all 
summer. I have a choice bed near the 
house, a circular bed of old English lilies, 
in the middle of the grass plat, that I value 
very highly. They are beautiful, pure white, 
stately flowers on a tall spike. Their purity 
and fragrance are entrancing. 1 am _ willing 
to carry water to the thirsty, and liquid 
dressing to the weak ones, for they repay me 
for all my care a thousand fold, to say noth- 
ing of the pleasure I can afford others; the 
rule is true, the more you cut the more you 
have. Now tell me truly, friend, while we’ve 
been resting here in the shade, haven’t you 
become sufticiently interested in my garden 
to induce you to have one of your own an- 
other year?’’ 

There was no answer, und I looked to find 
her fast asleep. Then I wondered, Is it 
worth the labor, or the breath I had spent. 


Gentle Reminders. 


When dining out never decline anything. 
If you do not like certain foods it is courtesy 
to your hostess to appear as if you did, and 
at least to taste them. 

Be sure to remove your gloves as soon as 
you sit down at a table anywhere to eat. 

If butter is usel at dinner, butter plates 
should always be provided for each person. 

If an accident happens at table, such as 
overturning a glass or breaking a bit of chi- 
na, apologize at some other time than at ta- 
ble. To say you are sorry is enough at the 
moment. 

When your plate is ready to 
place the knife and fork parallel 
other and obliquely across it. 

Never cut the bread served you, 
is to be buttered take a small 
spread it. 

In eating soup, dip the spoon from 
the plate and drink from the side of 
spoon next you, not from the tip. 

Spoons with tea, coffee and chocolate are 
placed at the right of the cup in the saucer, 
when not in use. 

A silver knife is the correct kind to be servy- 
ed with fruit that requires cutting, because a 
steel knife impairs the flavor and is discolored 
by the acid. 

It is now considered correct not to 
plate that has been handed to you at table, 
but to keep it yourself. Not totake the last 
piece on a dish when it is passed to you is 
also a rule which has been relegated to the 
children’s table. 

No mau should ever be 
lady before her permission has been asked, 
and she has been given an opportunity to re- 
fuse. In making an introduction always pre- 
sent the gentlemen to the lady with some 
informal speech as ‘*Miss A, may I present 
Mr B.’’ 

A resident of a 


be removed, 
with each 


but if it 
piece and 


you in 
the 


pass a 


introduced to a 


ean eall 
and the 
she de- 


town or village 
with propriety on any new-comer, 
new-comer should return this call if 
sires to continue the acquaintance. The time 
of calling is settled by the customs of the 
place, but after 2 o’clock and before 6 is gen- 
erally correct. 

No young man should call on a lady unless 
she has asked him todo so or unless he brings 
a letter of introduction, or hs is taken by a 
friend who is sufficiently intimate to invite 
him to call. 

A gentlemen should rise immediately when 
ladies or older men enter or leave a room in 
which he is sitting. 

The bearer of a letter of introduction should 
leave it at the house of the person to whom 
it is addressed, together with a card and his 
own address. He should then do nothing 
further until the person whose acquaintance 
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he has sought calls on him or sends him 
some card or note of invitation. 

Gentlemen should avoid making very long 
or very late evening calls, which exhaust the 
patience of their entertainers. Many young 
men are voted bores decause they make visits 
of three hours’ length, whereas if they stayed 
only half as long they would be considered 
very agreeable. 

In introducing two women, always present 
the younger to the older. 

Invitations to small and informal enter- 
tainments can be written on a lady’s visiting 
card with perfect propriety, though informal 
notes are quite as customary. 

A great many rings worn at one 
not good form, although a matron 
@ greater number than an unmarried 

cuceueinialiibitniostie 

Mothers and Married Sons.—A great many 
people expect that a man after marriage will, 
as a matter of course, identify himself with 
his wife’s family rather than his own. Moth- 
ers often feel this keenly,and wonder,in their 
loneliness, how their dear sons can forget 
them so readily. Have all the years of loving 
care and intimacy counted for nothing? If 
anything is said the only consolation offered 
is the old couplet: 

A daughter’s a daughter all her life, 
But a son’s a son till he marries a wife. 

Does the fifth commandment, then, apply 
only to daughters? Too many mothers could 
say, as one lately did: *‘My married daugh- 
ters write to me every week and home 
often, but I don’t know much about my son. 
He has seldom written to me since his mar- 
riage, and he never writes much about him- 
self or his affairs; lately he has left my letters 
for his wife to answer. He hasn’t been home 
in two years.’’ In the ideal marriage the 
wife wishes her husband to continue his love 
and devotion to his parents and old home, 
just as she does to hers. When this is not the 
case, something is wrong.—{The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


time are 
may Wear 
woman, 


come 





CAN'T HELP TELLING. 


No village so small. 

No city so large. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacifia, 
names known for all that is truthful, 
all that is reliable, are attached to the 
most thankful letters. 

They come to Lydia E. Pinkham, and 





tell the one story of physical salvation 
gained through the aid of her Vegeta- 
ble Compound. 

The horrors born of displacement 
or ulceration of the womb: 

Backache, bearing-down, dizziness, 
fear of coming calamity, distrust of 
best friends. 

All, all—sorrows and sufferings of 
the past. The famed “ Vegetable 
Compound” bearing the illustrious 
name, Pinkham, has brought them out 
of the valley of suffering to that of 
happiness and usefulness. 
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Concerning Cucumber Pickles. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


from the vines, leaving 
handle carefully and 


cucumbers 
a bit of stem attached, 
use immediately. Use strong cider vinegar. 
lf too keen, dilute with a little water. Infe- 
rior vinegar will never make good pickles, 
and endangers everything that is kept with it. 
Boiling injures the strength and flavor of 
vinegar, nor should it be used cold, unless the 
articles to be pickled have first been scalded 
in weak vinegar, or are to be well spiced. In 
precautions it often be- 
comes ropy and spoils the vinegar pickles. 
Heat it to 150 degrees, which is scalding hot. 
Use porcelain-lined or granite kettles, never 
Articles to be pickled will absorb vin- 
egar more readily if parboiled, but will not 
be so crisp. After parboiling, they should be 
quite cold and a ctly dry before being cov- 
ered with fresh vinegar. 
To keep cuc umbers a 
them from the vines, wash 
stone jar, 


Cut the 


the absence of these 


metal. 


yearin brine: Cut 
carefully, pack in 
cover with brine 
potato» the size of 


a clean cask or 
that will float an egg ora 


an egg: 1 teacupful of salt to 5 pints of water. 
Cover them with a cloth and weight and tie 
up the cask or jar. Vhen more are added, 
wash cloth and weight and return. If kept 
the second summer, the brine must be made 
stronger by» additional salt. When wanted 


cloth, weight, ete, wash, wipe 
the cask, take out 
what cucumbers are wanted, return cloth, ete, 
and tie up as before. Put them in a vessel 


large enough to contain three times as much 


for use, remove 


the scum from the sides of 


water. Pour boiling water over them twice a 
day for two days, then il too salt repeat once 
or twice. Drain, let lie in weak, scalded 
vinegar three days, then pour it off and 
cover with cold or hot spiced vinegar. 
3ottle the first, to be used again. When the 


supply put up in the fall has be -en used, can a 
sutticient from the brine to last until 
fresh cue 

To make pickles from the vines for immedi- 
ate use, cut them when two or three inches 
long, wash and drain. Sprinkle every peck, 
packed closely in a jat, with a teacupful of 


quantity 
umbers come 


salt, then cover with boiling water. Tie a cloth 
over the jar. Atthe end of 12 hours drain 
the cucumbers from the brine, put them on 


the stove in cold vinegar, to cover. Whenitis 
scalding hot (150 degrees), take them out and 


return to the jar, and when they are quite 
cold cover with sealding hot vinegar. The 


brine and first vinegar may be re-heated and 
used a second time. A few slices of horse- 
radish a little mustard seed, or a few 
cloves will help preserve the strength of the 
vinegar. 

In putting up pickles it often 
only an be gathered at 
can be pickled as foll Cover 


root, 


chances that 
These 
them with 


a few ec once. 


ows: 


boiling hot brine using a teacupful of salt to 
24 quarts of water. In 24 hours pour off the 
brine, cover with boiling water for 24 hours, 


pour this off and cover with not very strong 
vinegar. Treat them in this manner as gath- 
ered, using two jars, until you have the de- 
sired quantity, then drain off the vinegar, 
and cover with scalding hot yreem or sweeten- 
ed spiced, vinegar. Place on them a weight 
to keep them under the vinegar, which should 
be two inches in depth above the pickles. 
There methods of greening pick- 
les, but one and all. If not pos- 
itively they injure the flavor or 
keeping qualities of vinegar. Cucumbers can 
be pir Klee das picked from the vines with no 
salting or boiling. As nice pickles one 
heed to eat were prepared in this way. They 
will not keep very long after being unsealed ; 
possibly those who are very fond of salt 
might eall them insipid. Pick them not over 
two inches long, wash and wipe. Puta layer 
in the bottom of a fruit can; for every quart 
mix 1 teaspoonful of whole cloves, 1 teaspoon- 
2 teaspoonfuls of stick 
Sprinkle this over the 
they are packed, till 


are several 
avoid them, 


adeleterious, 


as 


ful of peppercorns an 
cinnamon broken fine. 
layers of cucumbers as 
the can is full, then fill to the brim with cold 
strong vinegar, and screw on the cover. In 
five or six weeks they will be ready for use. 
Last fall Jack Frost left our vines very full 
of tiny cucumbers, not over an inch or an 
inch and a half in lemgth. I filled a two- 
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Ivory Soap is white and pure; 


it is a clean 


soap and it washes clean. 
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quart can with them, putting in slices of gin- 
ger root as [ packed them, covered them with 
cold sweetened vinegar and hermetically seal- 
ed the can. They were delicious and received 
much praise. If all pickles are canned, 
much trouble is saved, as they need no fur- 
ther care, and are ready for the table at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Three teacupfuls of sugar to a quart of vine- 
gar make nice sweet pic A moderate 
spicing for a quart is a scant teaspoonful each 
of peppercorns, celery seed and whole cloves, 
a tablespoonful of broken cinnamon, and an 
inch length of ginger root+ 

Ripe Cucumber Pickle With No Sugar.—Pare 
and seed 24 large ripe cucumbers, chop with 
them 6 medium-sized white onions, and 2 


cles. 


large ripe red peppers (not dried). Mix thor- 
oughly witha scant teacupful of salt, and 
drain 24 hours through cheesecloth. Fill 
glass jars, pack down well, cover with cold 


vinegar and seal. 

For a sweet pickle, pare, seed and 
rings three-quarters of an inch in 
Seald them a few minutes in weak 
vinegar, drain, pack in cans. When 
is full, ff the liquor, cover 


eut into 
thickness. 
salt and 

the jar 
drain off with hot 
sweetened spiced viuegar and seal. 


Keep the Oil-Stove Bright. 


ELIZABETH. 





It is important to keep the oil-stove bright 
and clean, then it will do satisfactory work 
and not offend the nose of our neighbor. 
Truly, one of the worst nuisances in summer 
is a bad smelling stove. 

Keeping it filled and trimmed is but a 
small part of the care. Don’t allow the wicks 
to become black and stiff with sediment. 
Wash them once in a while to keep them soft 


and white. While the wicks are drying the 
tank may be emptied of oil, washed out, 
scalded, wiped dry and set out in the sun. 


The easiest way to clean the upper portions is 
to ‘*boil it out.’’ Ifthe stove is large, use a 
wash boiler for the process. Put in enough 
cold water to ecoyer the pieces, then stirin a 
liberal supply of good soap-powder and one 
teaspoonful of ammonia to each pail of water 


used. Put the pieces in while the water is 
cold, let them boil steadily 15 minutes, then 
take them out, rinse in clear water and if 


therg be any obstinate stains, use sand soap. 
After the y are dry, air thoroughly. 

Do not fill the stove ll, as when the 
Be 
they 
plan 
some 


too full, 
wicks are put back the oil may run over. 
sure the wicks are perfectly 
will sputter when lighted. It 
to refill the stove while it is lighted. 
who have done so have found it a very dan- 
gerous experiment. Never set the stove where 
a draft will strike it. The wind will cause 
the flames to flare and smoke up the ceilings. 
Keep the stove out of the reach of little chil- 


dry, else 


is a bad 


dren. When the wicks become short, they 
may be lengthened very economically by sew- 
ing strips of thick flannel or cotton to them, 
and used until there remains but an inch or 
two of the original wick. It is a safe precau- 


tion to cook cereals, custards, rice, etc, ina 
double boiler, as these foods scorch so easily. 
Sr 

Rhubarb Wine.—In reply to M. E. E.,I 
wish to say that an agreeable and healthful 
wine may be made fom the garden rhubarb by 
the following recipes, whis have been taken 
from Dr Chase’ s and tested by a member of 
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ourfamily. By the first recipe,to each gallon 
of juice, add 1 gailon of soft water in which 
7 lbs of brown sugar have been dissolved; fill 


a keg or a barrel with this proportion, leav- 
ing the bung out, and keep it filled with 


sweetened water as it works over, until clear. 
Then bung down or bottle, as you desire. 
These stalks will furnish about three-quarters 
their weight in juice, or 1600 to 2000 gallons of 
Wine to each acre of well-cultivated plants. 
Fill the barrels and let them stand until 
spring, and bottle, as any wine will be better 
in glass of stone. Recipe No 2 makes a very 
nice article but more applicable for present 
use than for keeping. For every 4 lbs of the 
stalk cut fine, pour on 1 gallon of boiling wa- 
ter, adding 4 lbs brown sugar; let stand, cov- 
ered, 24 hours, having also :dded a little cin- 
namon, allspice, cloves and nutmeg, bruised, 
as may be desired for flavoring; then strain 
and let work a few days, and bottle.—[{ Rose- 
miary. 





Fruit Cans.—Has anyone been so unfortu- 
nate as to have opened fruit caus with a 
knife? Allow the suggestion that the cans 
be tested with water before canning fruit in 


them. Arrange the rings and covers, fill balf 
full of water, screw on covers and pound 


down, as Mrs Dora S recommends, and invert. 
If at the end ot half an hour several, if not 
the larger part, do not heat, one who for sev- 
eral days has been thus testing knife-opened 
cans, will stand eorrected. When fruit is 
wanted, invert the cans in a little boiling wa- 
ter for a few minutes. They can be unscrew- 
ed readily without bruising or otherwise injur- 
ing the covers with a knife. Are any house- 
wives troubied to hermetically seal cans this 
year, on account of the. rubber rings being too 
narrow? [am. Possibly it is because I have 
injured the edges of the covers by pounding. 
[S. E. W. 





Spread Ripe Blueberries (black ones or huc- 
kleberries are unfitted for drying) upon clean 
sheets of brown paper in a dry, sunny place 
where the flies will not trouble them. Stir 
them around once every day until they are 
thoroughly dried, then tie in paper bags and 
hang in a dry place.—[{ Elizabeth. 

A Safety-Valve for Pie.—An excellent way to 
prevent pie juice from running out in the 
oven is to make a little opening in the upper 
crust and insert a straw or little roll of white 
paper perpendicularly. The steam will es- 
cape through this as through a chimney, and 
the juice will remain in the pie. 





When Ironing, have a number of iron hold- 
ers at hand, and take up a cool one as soon 
as the one you are using becomes hot, and 
avoid blistering your hands.—[F. O. 





Apple Pie may be varied by putting in car- 
raway seed.—[K. K. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Animal, Nov Beast.—\Will Mr Richardson and 


Georgie pleasé inform Novello where they 
found that word ‘‘beast’’ they are ‘quoting so 
freely? When studying the grades of the ani- 
mal kingdom I found, occupying a most exalt- 
ed position, a bipedal, superior creature (gen- 
erally speaking) ,vested with sovereign authori- 
ty, called man. Supposing Mr Richardson to 
be one, I used the word ‘‘animal.’’ £ reall 
never believed he perambulates on all fours, 
however irrational he seems at times. He 
evidently enjoys the distinction of being an 
anomaly. I strictly forbid this to be quoted 
later—a beast. I am glad to see the domestic 
columns defended, although I would respect- 
fully suggest that if a new leaf of choice liter- 
ature could be added to this magazine, it 
would be lustre added to brightnes, and sup- 
ply what is not, perhaps, within easy reach of 
all its sendets.--i Rovelic. 


All Need a Holiday.—New Hampshire Wild- 


cat, you’re right about girls learning to han- 
dle ateam. I think the men should know 
something about cooking; it may be quite 
useful to know sometimes. It makes a big 
difference to a man whom he has in the house. 
We all need a holiday once ina while. What 
if it does take a day or two? I enjoy being at 
the seashore; some prefer the mountains. 
[ Jack. 


Another Perplexed Mother.—I like Tur Ac- 
RICULTURIST better than any other agricul- 
tural paper that I ever came across. I have 
seen so much that is good in its columus that 
I feel like asking a little advice about a sub- 
ject that has harrassed me more than a little, 
and that is, skould mothers take their chil- 
dren to church? ‘I attend a small] country 
church where the average attendance is be- 
tween 30 and 40,and as there are few members 
anyway, and some who have every opportu- 
nity of going are negligent,I feel that I should 
be the more faithful. But then there are the 
children—two boys, aged about one and three 
respectively. If Igo I do not derive very 
much spiritual benefit and I do not know 
whether anyone else does or not. Three- 
year-old behaves pretty well and likes to go, 
but if I do not have tu take his younger 
brother out before the close of the service, it 
is more good luck than good management. My 
girl tried keeping one of them, the oldest,one 
day, and when we came home we found that 
she and the hired man had been so busily 
engaged in conversation that the boy had run 
away, and we had to make a thorough search 
to tind him. Besides, she is afraid she could 


not manage the younger one and she_ gener- 
ally wants to attend Sunday school herself. 
My husband, who does not care about such 
things so much as Ido, would like to stay 
home and attend to them, but I do not pro- 
eee to give the unbelieving gentiles around 
1ere such a fine chance to talk. My pastor 
tells me to come and bring them along. He 
says he does not mind them in the least, and 
I would like to do as he says, but really it is 
little short of torture sometimes, and I can- 
not feel the same spiritual benetit I should if 
undisturbed. As another mother that I was 
talking to once remarked, ‘‘Ministers are 
very 1impractical sort of people anyway.’’ I 
wonder how mothers did in those good old 
days that the Bachelur of Cordaville told 
about, when families mostly had eight or ten 
children each.—[A. H. K. 


Hit the Nail Exactly.— Miss Vermont has so 
exactly hit the nail on the head that I cannot 
resist expressing my sympathy with her re- 
marks on housekeeping. The home-making 
is one of the greatest and most important of 
works, and much of it falls to the lot of wo- 
man, especially the making of the home at- 
tractive and a real resting place to the hard 
workers. We quite appreciate the many use- 
ful hints in Mothers and Daughters.—[Manito- 
ba Housekeeper. 


A Harvest for the Doctors.—I have read and 
reread Susan Nipper’s article on A false vftw 
of education, and I must say I heartily agree 
with the thoughts expressed therein. The 
idea that an educated girl who marries makes 
no use of her education is certainly wrong. 
It seems to me absurd that a girl will spend 
five or six years making special preparation 
to teach a few terms, while she would only 
take about three months to prepare to marry. 
Is the place of wife and mother so unimpor- 
tant as to require no special preparation? IL 
think I must agree with Mr Richardson in 
his statement that some of the modern inven- 
tions are detrimental to society. My brother 
calls me a *‘bicycle crank,’’ but I reaily be- 
lieve that the bicycle will prove the greatest 
curse the country will ever see. Of course I 
mean from a health point of view. Now I 
have ridden a bicycle and I know what I am 
talking about. Just think of the amount of 
nervous energy that is lost, of the extra work 
our heart is compelled to do,and of the cramp- 
ed position our lungs must occupy, while we 
are enjoying a lively spin! Many prominent 
physicians declare that in 10 years the doc- 
tors throughout the country will reap a boun- 
tiful harvest treating heart and lung diseases 
contracted by riding a wheel. I am glad 


some of the Tablers are W C TU _ workers. 
Temperance work should engage our closest 
attention. [ama White Ribboner and am 
always glad to hear of the dear sisters taking 
up the work. Let us go forward and do what 
we can in His name.—[ Rosamond. 


How Women Rest.—How differently men and 
women indulge themselves in what is called 
a resting spell. ‘‘I guess I’ll sit down and 
mend those stockings and rest awhile,’’ says 
the wife; but her husband throws himself 
upon the lounge, or sits backin his arm chair, 
with hands at rest and feet placed horizon- 
tally upon another chair. The result is that 
his whole body gains full benefit of the half 
honr he allows himself from work, and the 
wife only receives that indirect help which 
comes from change of occupation. A _ physi- 
cian would tell her that taking even 10 min- 
utes” rest in a horizontal position,as a change 
from standing or sitting at work, would prove 
more beneficial to her than any makeshifts at 
resting. Busy women have a habit of keen- 
ing on their feet just as long as they can, in 
spite of backaches and warning pains. As 
they grow older they see the folly of permit- 
ting such drafts upon their strength,and learn 
to take things easier, let what will happen. 
The first years“of housekeeping are truly the 
hardest, for untried and unfamiliar cares are 
almost daily thrust upon the mother and 
home-maker. 


‘*Nobody knowhow the children fret, 
Of the little trials daily met; 
Nobody knows—but mother. 


‘*The constant worries of every day, 

That furrow the cheek and make the 
gray; 

Nobody knows-—but mother.’ 


hair 
> 


[Brown Eyes. 


Washing by Lamplight.—I do not think 
much of their custom of doing the wash be- 
fore 6 amin the days recalled by Bachelor 
of Cordaville. I had a washwoman who used 
occasionally to wash by lamplight, and the 
clothes were not soclean. I know from my 
own experience you cannot see the spots on 
the clothes by lamplight, and what must it 
have been in the days of tallow dips! But 
perhaps the girls had kept company with 
their beaux until 2 or 3 o’clock Monday, 
a custom that is not yet entirely gone out of 
fashion, if reports may be believed, and did 
not think it worth while to retire when it was 
so near morning.—(A. H. K. 





